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iNnroWTioN 



roport representa the second major event jsponeored hy 
the CAAS focussed bn Commuxiity Colleges in Canada* The first was our 
National Conference of Junot 19^5 which we devoted our attention 
more narrowly to the prospects for adult education in these emergix^g 
institutions* These two reports plus the admirable simimary of develop- 
ments contained in ^dbrew Stewart's report to the Government of Albertag 
"Special Study on fTpnior Colleges"* and Leonard Marsh's study of a 
College for Vanepuvfr Island* make a valuable collection of documents 
for anyone interei^ted in this in^rtant evolution in panada's education* 

The CAA£*s persisent Interest in these new institutions is 
easily esqplalned* Despite the fact that no government In Canada has 
yet formally ident4fied these institutions as Coimnunlty Colleges* the 
title continues to be used informally and we are content po far that 
this should be so* Our concern iii that as much attention and thought 
should be given to the word 'eommunity' as to the word 'college'* If 
this can be done* in the face of powerful tendencies to jam this unique 
institution somehow into the existing educatioi^ structure without 
altering it« then in our view there is an iapreBelve opportujoity to 
evolve a genuine s;/8tem of continuing education for Canada* 

The ct^t^ent from Dr* Stewart that the best, way of discip- 
lining ourselves in developing these institutions is to examine a 
number of educational functions that must be performed in Canada* and 
then build ttie institutions around them* is* in our opinion* the key 
to the entire development • For the first time perhaps in 50 years we 
have the clear opportunity to create an institution to suit oi^ needs 
rather than te continue to try to adapt easting institutions to new 
problems* ' 

In reviewing the material developed by the seminar* one is 
entitled to some hope that such pioneering in Ca^dian education is 
possible* Despite the understandable tendency to see the Colleges* 
piirposes only in terms of the young* or only in tenns of existing 
institutions - the tiresome question of transfer for exempld,^ there 
appears to be on dll sides a promising willingness to experiment* to 
re-think our habits* and to allow some novel shapes end fmetiosis to 
emerge* The linmediate leadership attached to these Colleger* the 
degree to which our populations are idlling to accept new educational 
goals and avenues * in the next two to three years will be crucial* ^ ^ 

The CAAB intends to maintain its interest tn the Colleges 
and to provide whatever* help we can* Such matters as the @elf- 
ideatifiesation of staf f of the Colleges* the opportunities for College 
staffs and administrations f or excha^e ox ideas and ^osuitQ« will 
perhaps be areas in which the CAAB* and the coKjperating agencies can 
be of continuing aasietance* 



W© W 0 UI 4 like to the^ik our co-operating agencies • and in 
particular, the Laldlaw Foundation of Ontario £©r assistance in pro*- 
vidlng the simultaneous translation and Ganadic^i Bechtel limited for 
a cruicial grant* Many individuala contributed to the preparation 
of the seminar and its proceedings* Presunably they share with us 
the satisfaction ^f j.articipatl|lg in this most fundamental of 
extensions, learning about the care and nourishment of learning* 



Alan M* Ihomas 
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Dr. Gam 6 t Page: General Conference Chairman 



OSiis Conference is ^onsored by the Canadian Association for Adi^t 
Sdnca^;;ion In co-operation with a number of national organize tione con» . - 
earned with ensuring fnaximtan educational opportunity for all Canadiane* 
And, by all Canadians 1 refer not only to our children e^o follow the 
usual and formal paths throu^jh primary and secondary school, but also ^ 
those who have been unable to navigate this course and are now either . , 

young or mature adult members of our national manpower, as well as those 
who have completed secondary education and who, at any subsequent time, 
wish to proceed to further education. 
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The primary ob;|octive of this Conference is to acknowledge that 
the Community College is a new conoept. Wie words ’’Community College” V 
are generic and denote a system of education that is a break-out from^ 
the traditional formal pattern of primary, secondary and post- 
eeconfiary (tertiary) pduoation. 












Bie Community College provides the opportunity to serve the 
community in a new, unique and extremely Important way, and this has 
been discussed at an earlier conference. 

'!'¥ ;.v- * . 

Qjj 0 year ago tha CasiadlsA Association for Adult Education convened 
a conference on Adult Education in Community Colleges. At ttiis three—' 
day meeting in Ottawa, Il 6 people, including 26 participants and 90 ^ 

registrants, discussed the objectives and roles of the new colleges and 
how they should be used. The conference provided a good deal of back- 
ground information and served as a form foa* debate and exchange of ideas* r 









The proceedings of this conference demonstrated that there was 






-mm- ^ ^ ^ JIj f 

Indeed a very vride range of opinion about the possibilities and impli- 



cations facing those who desire to moke their Community Colleges 
invaluiible additiosiis to higher education in Canada < 



r.\. • 
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In Dr. Alan Thomas’ summary of the reports of last year’s 
conference , lie noted that the great appeal of the Community College 
lies partly in that it is a comprehen^ve institution, and that it is J- 
now possible for two (separate traditions of liberal and academic 
education and technical and vocational education to come together in 
one institution - the Community College — as well as for the two 
separate traditions or organised, dlaoiplined regular educational pro- 
oedurea and of the irregulated, diffuse and spontaneous processes 
adult education to be combined. 

And it is because the Community College can bring together these 
two padTB of mstly different traditiona that there are many differences 
of view about their best organization, financing, objectives and 
utilization. 












2 . 



X suggest that experience will demonstrate that there is no one 
^'best'* method tp combine all pf these ipportant factors* )}ut that a range 
of "best" Community Colleges will cicvelop in Canada, each designed to 
satisfy the conditions and nee, da of the area and people which it serves* 

Another primary objective is to discuss those areas and problems 
relating to Commuz^ty Colleges whioh are not yet decided or solved, to 
exchange experiences and philosophies end to bring forth ideas which may 
assist in their best solution* 

I trust that this Conference will not be construed as an attempt 
to arrive at any one single concept rceaz'ding Community Colleges in 
Canada* VYe are all aware of the different experiences ip the various 
provinces and it la from this variety of experience that the exchange of 
information and the process of learning from each other should be of 
value* 



3 . 

La land L. Medsker s Cent er fo 2 * Heseiprch and Development In Higher Education, 

University of Cs^ifomla, Berkeley 

The Community College in a Complex Society 



A problem confronting every province or state throughout the world 
is how best to provide educational opportunities for its people. Once 
this problem related primarily to the elementary school level. Then it 
spread to the secondary level as well . , And • although elementary and 
secondary education have by no means become universal in all nations, the 
problem of education at the post-secondary level is now becoming 
exceedingly crucial. It is within the context of educational oppor- 
tunity beyond the secondary school that these remarks are ^ made. The plan 

is to refer briefly to some of the broad social forces which give rise to 
the problems of higher education: to follow this with a discussion of 

certain basic questions or problem areas in higher education; to move 
then for illustrative purposes to the situation in the United States » 
particviLarly to identify the role of the community college? and, finally 
to dwell briefly on a few general questions which must be facpd by any 
province or state as it considers its education*,*! obligations to older 
youth and adults. 

Little if any documentation is needed to identify some of the 
forces which are changing the natoare of society throughout the worlds 
!Ihe two most obvious ones are population growth and the exj^mton of 
science and technology. Almost as obvious is the increasing soci^ 
advance of the times, some of which stsriie froi^i the other two forces, but 
which goes far beyond to account for such develojmients as the eaergence 
of the human rights movement in i*js various forms throughout the world; 
the conflict in political ideologies between and among nations; the 
drive toward political Independence within nations* and the increasing ^ 
conjplexity of the civic and economic life everywhere. Robert Havighurst 
has characterized these changes as **soclal processes** and. has summarined 
them under five categories: (1) The expansion of human action in 

and time; C2) mass production, automation, cybernation, and the changing 
slgnlficanoo of work; (3) metropolitanization; W world independence 
and co-operation; and (5) social integration. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on these developments. They are 
apparent and real. Many of them have emerged within the Icst two 
decades. V/e are all csught up in the swift stream of thvj.. advance. 

Many of them are exciting and most of them are sobering in that they 
instil the laieasy question of whether we can cope with them or whether 
they - population growth, for example. - may thwart the society of which 
they are a part. 



^ Havighurst, k. J., focial and Cultural Changes Molding tho Future of the 
^ii^erican People . A paper road at a 0.8.45».hV at' the'' 'State''' 
University of New fork at Buffalo, October, 1965* 















3h« impuct of tHooo forcw on ed^cRtlon 1» liatwrally groat* ^ ^ 
Havighurat haa eaid, they operate An the cXoaeat interaction 
educationaX system* They depend pn the pducationaX system, and they 
transform it at the s«ee time. 'Their relationship to higher education 
is felt in many ways* For oi^e the sheer increase in |he nnmher 

of people of college age means that, even with no increase in the per- 
centage of students entering higher educationi the load factor grows 
greater each year. But for many obvious reasons the need for an 
increasing percentege of youth to go beyond the secondary soboolf both 
for their own welfare and that of the sbeietyf accelerates constantly* 
Since this need is perceived by mere and wore people in the college-age 
•• gronp, the result is that each year an increasing percentage of youth 
aspire to enroll in college* 




Such a combination of eircunstances poses many problems for ^ 
education beyond the secondary school* In the first place, idiere is the 
problem of access and opportunity* Franh Bowles in his wooK j^ce^ff,Jte 
Hi gh Education has documented this prohlsm as it is found in many 
countries of the world* Even on the. North American continent there is 
by no means universal opportunity for post-secondsry education* Not 
only are there serious restraints disposed by Insufficient college fsc- 
ilities, restricted educational progrsas, and poor geographical distri- 
bution of institutions, but there are even greater restraints atemning 
from the social and economic deprivattons of many people* Moreover, the 
growing number of individuals interested in going to college, together 
with the current emphasis on quality, have resulted in numerous arti- 
ficial barriers in the easy flow fapom school to college* Thus it is 
that in times when greater and greater emphasis is placed on hi^^er 
education the opportuidties for it become more limited for an increasing 
percentage of young people* 
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Another major problem is that of determining the nature ©f 
education at the collegiate level which best serves a complex society. 
The answer^^^^t a question has not, of course, been found, nor may 

it become readily apparent even with much' thought and effort. But 
unless it has continuous consideration, there is not likely to be any 
g3?eab change in college education or any likelihood that it will keep 

pace wit^^ vast changes in society. At the March, 1966 Conference 
on Higher Education sponsored by tba Association for Hi^er Education, 
Frank Bowles, now direbtor of the educational program of the Ford 
Foundation, ' spoke to this point when he saids 

’’This impressionistic description of our education evolution 
over the next few years makes a point that is not always clear* 

is not just -^e pro of more 

of the same. It is the process of increasing the capacity of 
an educational system by adding Opportunities for study, 

^ students who. have heretofore been unable to find 
programs to suit their needs* It is not just educational 

It is social change* It has gone on in American 
eeb^ation ^ a lo^ aiid given hs reason to be proud of a 
tolerance of innovation and freedom of opportunity* a 
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!Ch© philosoj^ «D.i ijas^d )if© kabw v^X* \ ■\^-^][::: 

It holds that we achieve knowledge and taste and competence and . ^ 

that throui^ these ettr 

we hecorae prosper and tolei^ant i aholishins pOTs^ty and iemciaX 
struggle. It holds that education not only qualifies foi* jobs 
but itself actually creates new jobs, and changes of old ones. 

And holding these premisevS, it follows that through the contin- 
uous expansion of education^ we will end discrimi^tion and - ^ 
slums and inequality of opportunity and other social ills, and 
9-;::'''achieye;:theVj^odVlife:::f^^^ 

This is the dual purpose revolution - a typically American 
affair • the undertaking of social uplift which fills a moral 
, requirement for economic reasons. " 




lhen« after discussing both the advantages and problems involved 
in the democratization of higher education, Mr . Bowles concluded his 

’*To sum up - there are real dangers to educational standards , y 
within the educational revolution that is under way . But 

they are dangers we make ourselves. : We may believe that this 
is revolution made in Washington, and indeed its visible center ' . 
is there. But it was made in our own colleges and univer- 
sities, in the minds of our students long before it was 
focussed and centered in V/ashihgton, and its next steps are 
being made now on bur campuses in the minds of our students . 
today. In the long run it is our colleges and universities 
■ • that are the Board of Strategy for the revolution, by reason 

^ of the decisions they make , the actions they take, and men 
they train. Only if we forget this are we in danger. 




These are sobering thoughts for those who must plan and' control 
higher education in our times. I doubt that they are any less applicable, 
to Canada and to other highly developed nations than they are to the 
United States. 

Implied forcefully in the foregoing comments is the necessity for 
higher education to provide diversity of both programs and techniques in 
accommodating the nevf college generation. Immediately this raises the 
question of whether there should be a differentiation of function among 
higher institutions. This is a grave concern for planning as well as 
for co-ordination of colleges within any given political entity • It is 

a topic highly relevant to today’s discussion. 

Another related concern - and one also relevant to today’s topice - 
is the geographical distribution of collegiate facilities and the degree 
to which colleges are located hear the homes of students to be served. 

I shall return to this matter later. It is identified at this point 
only as one more concern in the total complex of higher education. 





: , ... 



In the discussion so far we have omitted any reference to adult 
education* Obviously no one needs to build a case for adult education ' 
todayi Md although it is the obli^tion of many agencie insti- 

tutions for higher education cannot disclaim their fair share of the 
responsibility . IJhe' subject will also be discussed presently* 

^th th^^ let ua turn t^^ of the community 

college in the higher education setting, 'particularly as it has developed 
in the United States. First I should say that all the social forces 
mentioned earlier are operating in the United States. Education at the 
secondary level has become universal to the point where more than 75 
percent of yoimg people graduate from high school - this compared with 
;;.o percent; in' : 1900*'^^ 

Almost 5G percent of hi^er school graduates enter some ta^e of 
post-high school tPOday there are more than 5)^ million 

people in college - a figure equal to approximately 40 percent ef the 
college age group* I3ach of you is knowledgeable about the various 
types of colleges and universities in the United States, ho I shall not 
describe them are aware that community colleges are becoming an 

exceedingly important segment of higher education* 'Jhere are now 
almost 500 of these colleges in addition to approximately 270 indep- 
endent two-year colleges. ^ coiantry as a whole, dpa in every 

four students entering ccllege attends a jitfior or community college. 

In some states the proportion is much greater* In California, approx- 
imately 75 percent of all freshman or sophomore students in all of ^ 
highei^ education are in the State *s public community colleges. Mere- 
over, the i^ommiinlty college is the subdeet of increasing reco^iitien 
and emphasis. In each state there have been recent commissions at 
work to censider the problem of how best to meet the needa of higher 
education, and almost without exception there has been a recommendation 
that inereasing reliance be plac^ on the community college. States 
that have such colleges are expanding them, and states that until 
recently did hot have them are now establishing them. Such insti- 
tutions play a very important role in large cities, where in many cases 
eight or more separate campuses are in operation In order to serve the 
particular metropolitan community* 

It is not the purpo^ the paper, however, to extol the 
magnitude or the virtues of the community college in the United States. 
Rather, it is my responsibility to discuss some of the philosophical 
issues with regard to thess colleges, particularly with respect to 
their role and function* 

One cannot discuss any one segment of higher education without 
considering the impact of changing soolal forces on higher education 
generally. the reason for the earlier comments on 

social change. 7o bo more specific, 1 should like to suggest three 
generic functions of the community college - not the usual functions such 
as that of ser^dng the transfer students and the like, although thes^ 
will be mentioned - but, instead, certain broade* concepts perta i ni ng to 
the fundamental role ef the community college. 



1# Broadening the lase for higher oducatlon 

If it is true that in the society now emerginc: the vast majority 
of young people will both wish and need to pursue their education 
further, it follov/s that the range of interests and talents of the total 
college population will be similar to thobo of the population in general* 
To assume, therefore, that traditional college programs, geared prim- 
arily to students i/ith intellectual orientations or to those headed for 
the professions, will suffice is undoubtedly in error. Surely i7e 
cannot fail these last two groups, and no one can deny the effort to 
make our colleges and universities more intellectually stimulating places# 
But we must realize that in the totality of higher education we will not 
be dealing alone ivith an educational elite. Just as our lower schools 
changed to accoinuiodate all the children of all the people, so will our 
colleges have to chai^ge in order to accommodate the children of at least 
most of the people. Presumably, this does not suggest that every 
institution of higher education re-vamp its purpose and programs# In a 
planned system of higher education cannot there be suff5 cient differen- 
tiation among institutions to allow for concentration of efforts and for 
experimentation in curricula and methods of instruction? To the 
community colleges can be assigned certain programs and functions not 
commonly foimd in four-year institutions. 

For one thing, as more students, many of them of 
average ability, aspire t ' transfer fro. the two-year colleges, there 
must be some institutions which can accommodate them. At the same time, 
it seems entirely appropriate for certain four-year institutions to ♦. 
remain highly selective both in terms of students and of programs. 

Broadening the base for higher education also extends beyond the 
mere accommodation of a diverse regular student body, to include appro- 
priate programs for adults and the rendering of special services to the 
community. At least, the question can be raised as to whether some type 
of collegiate institution may not have to be called upon for these 
functions, particulai'ly in viev; of the Increasing complexity of services 
to adults. For various reasons, the community college seems admirably 
suited for many of these services, and it would seem that to use it as 
such would make for good planning. 

2# Basin? the nroblern of access to higher education 

As noted earlier, restraints on access to higher education stem 
from many factors. However, one point is clear: to the extent that 

college opportunity can be provided at low cost close to where potential • 
students reside, the more likely are the restraints to be eased. This is 
all the more likely to be true if the college in question (1) operates on 
an open-door policy and (2) provides a variety of programs suitable for ’a 
diverse clientele. As have other agencies, our Center has conducted some 
research on this matter. In one major, fairly massive study of some 
10,000 high school graduates we found that in communities with community 
colleges, a higher percentage of high school graduates, 'particularly men, 
entered college than in communities with other types of colleges or with 
no college', -%ile the community colleges drew from all levels of ability 
it was also true that in the communities with junior colleges the highest 
percentage of high ability graduates continued their education. The 



injniii6iic0 on coXXo^o attcndanc© of the conunwnity coXXe^o w®s pttftlouXi^Xy 
great among roldcUe and Xovv socioeconomic g^poups. Of speciaX^lhterest w 
the fact that the comnunity coXXege drew heaviXy from the high abiXxty 
group from Xower socioeconomic XeveXs# IThe easing of access appears to 
work in various ways* There is evidei'«ce that the mere presence of an 
open-door comprehensive coXXege in a community tends to condition young 
people at an early age - and their parents too - to thirik and plan In terms 
of college* Since decisions about college are made at an increasingly 
early age* this factor is important* 



3. Distributing students 

Both the complexity and the magnitude of higher education today 
raise questions concerning the most appropriate general pattern of this 
enterprise. One such question is whether the mid-level, pon-selective, 
comprehensive institution, offering work for transfer as well as programs 
leading to employment may not become a doininent segment of education^ 
between the secondary schools on the one hand and either th® upper division 
of college or employment on the other. The possibility is under study and 
experimentation in many countries* 

• 2 
In his book A General Pattern for American High er Sducation* 

McConnell had this to say; 

”Tho ambiguity of tho role of the unselective junior college is 
inherent in its service as a comprehensive community institution* 

In a hierarchical system of higher education, it protects every 
student’s ’’right to try”. In spite of its heterogeneous popu- 
lation, it is Judged by one segnent of its community, by many of 
its own faculty, and by the academic world in general by its 
ability to prepare students for successful work in four-year 
institutions. Another part of the community evaluates it by 
its effectiveness in supplying techniciansfor local industries, 
businesses, and professions* It is in effect a great distri- 
butive center, selecting after admission the students capable of 
succeeding in four-year colleges and giving them an academic 
regimen, while at the same time coping with the 'latent terminals' 
and encouraging as many of them as Buight profit from it to shift 
to an oivupaii mial ourrloulum. Ml thin the .junior college must 
do without making the screening function too obvloiis • Neverthe- 
less, desiJlte its many-sided character, it should be able to 
attain a better identity and a clearer status by articulating its 
multiple responsibilities for itself, its students, and its 
community* 



^ McConnell, T* R*. A General Pattern for American Public Hi^er 

JSducatlon* New York; Mcaraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., i$b2. 



of course^ air, to whether the communilgr 
co?.lege can ^iseher^o its many functions well. . In the United States there 
is considerable evidence that it does quite a coni!:iendrible job in pre- 
paring students for transfer - with exceptions and qualification, of cotirse. 
Our Center recently completed a study of transfer students in ten states 
and in more than forty four-year institutions to which a sample of over 
8,000 students from junior colleges had transferred in I960, most of them 
with junior standing. For purposes of making certain comparisons, a group 
consisting of seme 5*^00 native students in four-year institutions was 
also studied. The findings and conclusions are reported in a publication 
From Junior to Senior College . available through the American Council on 
iiklucation in IVashlngton, p.G. Perhaps we can discuss some of the findings 
at this Conf erence . In general, they indicated that the junior colleges 
are fulfilling their role in preparing students to pursue a baccalaureate 
degree.. ■ /v 'v'':' .-'-' 

In some ways the community colleges in the United States have been 
less successful in providing occupational training. Perhaps I should 
say that some of these colleges have been less willing to concentrate on 
this phase of the program. TOiere ai‘e problems in implementing occu- 
pational programs, but considerable progress has been made. In all, a 
new impetus is under way as far as service to the non-transfer student is 
concerned. A new order of thinking w 11 have to pervade all higher 
education if this phase of the program is to have respectability • 

In this paper I have omitted any discussion of the staffing, 
organization, and financial support of community colleges. These are 
important mat fcerfi and we can discuss them latver if you wish. However, 
they are the facilitating aspects of the subject and have little to do 
with the basic premise behind the community college. 

Naturally, no institution can be transplanted exactly as it is from 
one country to another, yet the demands for higher education and the 
nature of the society which it must serve are very much the same in all 
the highly developed nations. Thus it is that the development of mid- 
level institutions such as the community college which is occurring in 
various countries may be studied, not so much as to the form that these 
institutions take, but more with regard. to the forces that are behind 
them and the expectations that are i>laced upon them. 



Discussion of Dr> MedBker*s Papeg 



Dr, 3« .3. Waless Panel Chairman 



It is» our job from uov/ on this morning to put this Conferauce into 
a Canadian fiotUng and Pr. 

active in tho clevelopinents which have taken place in the United Mtates, 
but more narttcularly because he has knowledge of what is going on^in 
otLr mrta of th« «Lxdl. Ite hua oald .Just oxaoUy wtot rhoped Ho wuld 
say* ^li Is on amassing achievement for a 

sneaker sets forth the issues with such clarity. Recently there ^8 been 
much concern about the changes that must take place 
hiffh school. Of course, there is as yet no pattern, and I think the 
reference to Mr. McConnell’s statement that the ambiguity 

the Lllemes is an inherent characteristic may be significant i| respect 

to our thinking. V/e must look at the ambiguity of the role ard not try 

ta 8^ a Canadian ^ 

the country. If we did that there is no doubt that we would simply not 
n2;.ity colleee, ^ llr. Kodsker*. rda,»k^.bour the 
opinion conoerning community colleges ties right i"_“ith tie «rst com. 

I want to make as background for our P““bl discussion. _ I ha^ wned . 
road recently in an article on Adult Leadership, a puoli(atio.i of the Mult 
Education Association of the United States, reference t^ soma remar u of 
the lute President John F. Kennedy in which ho said 

of opinion without the discomfort of thought." «ow . hope this ConiereMe 
will be a very "discomfortable" one as far as you ar» concerned. I hope 
that there is a great deal of thought. Last ye^ ye had a_ confidence to 
V anity colleges and I know that there was much liseomfort. That was 
good .Ainless there is some discomfort in the mindy of some W® ®s ® 
result of our deliberations, we are probably not girtng them the appror 
priato thoue^t. That Kennedy quotation had^a ” 

he said also "that the great enemy of truth is very often not ^e lie - 
deliberate, contrived an4 dishonest - hut the myth y persistTOl:, pTOs^ive 
TOd Realistic". And I think we have, in the next two 

look^ what we call higher. education, post-seconitoy education, in ^da 

and see if there are not some myths about it, see if we are not rational- 
izing - believing that things cannot be dine just because we do not want 
them to bo done. 

Dr. Medsker commented on the social forces and I have a panel with 
me this morning, all of whom are very active in education in C^da, to go 
on Sth this topic. I' do not propose to take up the time. * want you t. 
hear the.se gentlemen. I am going '.o introduce ; them 7®^,’’*^®^^ 
them to make a statcmeqt. 1 know it will be a thougntful statement in 
some cases perhaps an informational one. I trb®* 
without being provoking. Each v;ill be asked to speak for Just ® ^ 
minutes then, if there is time, they will question each other and receive 
qiesJXnrfrTO the floor. In any case you will »>®;:® 

cuss in your groups the situation in terras of the philosophy and co“«eP*_ 
of education after high school. .Tlien the panel will be on deck ^ain for 
an hour subject to any quefetions that you would like to aim at any of the 
members - except the Chairmrn. Now the program is before you. After an 
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XX* 



early nornin^ Conference v/e decided that 0r * Bter;art sbonX'^ he the ^ ^ 
last of the speakers. Ik*, .-uidrew person responsible 

for a study on juniox' coll e.f?j3B and you will probably already have a 
start on him* Mr. Goiver liarkle is Sirector of Education for the United 
Steel /orkers of Csmada. He is also a member of the board of governors 
oi* the liObour College of Canada, which is a recently developed center to 
promote education in a new way, and one of the leaders and supporters of 
the Canadian Association for Adult Education. 



MH, G(mSi IMKLE: 



ladies and Gentlemen, 

I think the Chairhjan had tended to put us under the gun a little 
with his request that we be provocative and stimulating and all the things 
we would like to be. A^ I have watched over the past few months what seems 

to be happening with respect to the development of these new institutions 
that we are here to discuss, 1 was most impressed by the charges and 
counter-charges, statements and opposing statements and the apparent 
hardening of the arteries of communication among those we are already 
established in the field. And I am reminded of the story of the elderly . 
gentleman who went to: the doctor and said, ^Doctor, I have a very serious 
problem. I am still chasing women.” ’’Well, I see no problem.” ”The 
problem is, doctor, that I have forgotten the reason why.” I am wondering * 
if those of us who are involved in the field of education are not perhaps 
forgetting why vje are in the business and what we are trying to do. I 
think Dr* Medsker perhaps re-oriented us and refreshed our memories this 
morning. But, as I think about the situation, it seems to me it is not 
surprising that v/e find ourselves in this confusion. The formal insti- 
tution of education is historically the most conservative institution in 
society (we can spell that with a small ’c*). It has historically, I 
think, been concerned with looking backward, passing the wisdom of the 
race a xl society on to the next generation* The problem that we are 
facing now is that the wisdom of our generation probably has a large 
measure of irrelevance to the next generation and we do not know what to 
pass on* We do not knov/ how to bridge the gap. I am suggesting that w© 
are out of touch with the present younger generation and we do not know 
how to reach them. It is an indictment of us that there are indications 
that these people are out of our control and that we now no longer know how 
to communicate With them and reach, them. Perhaps this is one of things 
that our so-called community colleges, or colleges of applied arts and 
technology, as v/e choose to call them in Ontario, may perform. They may 
bring us into contact v/:lth o\xr ov/n children again. I would also like to’ , 
say that 1 am pleased to have this opportunity to meet with you this 
morning. I feel some pride that the labour movement, the orgaiiised labour 
movement, has been in the fore- front of the fight to liberalise education. 

We fought in the fore-front of the fight to establish free elementary 
education and free universal secondary education, and we are not going to 
be satisfied until we have established free universal higher education In 
ail of its implications for whoever has the capacity to take advantage of • 
It, without all the artificial barriers that v/e up to now have permitted 
to exist. Again I am pleafsed to have Dr. Medsker refer to this. I- said 
earlier that perhaps we had forgotten what we are about. I have had the 
inq^resslon that perhaps those cf us who are professionally in education 



have taken the position that the students are there to be *put through^ the 
Bsill* we have established « rather than taking the position, which X tMhk . 
appropriate* that the institution is there to serve the compiunity and serve 
the needs of the students. therefore we may have to make some radical 
changes. ’Ve may have to break dovm some barriers. may have, in fact, 
to blow up some buildings and set-up a whole nevf establishment and arrange*^ 
ment. If what we have before us, what we have built, whrt we have ^ ^ 

invested in, no longer meets the requirements of Canada in the 191^*8, 

1970 »s and 1980 * 3 , then I am suggesting that perhaps we have to take this 
kind of dynamic approach to the problem. I suggest, too, that one of the 
reasons vie ha"'»’e this dilemma in Canada is that up to now it has obviously 
been easier to bend the educational structure and system than it has bee;i 
to amend the British North -American Act. ihis may be one of the things 

we have to take a realistic and courageous look at. I have indicated that 
1 feel at present that : the community colleges, or these institutions that 
we are establishing, ai’e in danger of becoming a victim of what I have . 
termed on other occasions - jurisdictional disputes- between those who are 
already ertablished in the field, vkid in the- labour movement we are no 
strangers in this situation. I think that one of the cardinal principles 
that must be established, however, is that the third party involved - the 
public - has an interest which surmounts and supersedes the individual 
point of view or the individual interest of any section or any group.* - 
This I thixdc is what we have to realise and perhaps submerge some of our 
own private positions in order to accomplish what is needed in the best ., 
interests of the country as a whole. Some of the so-called jurisdictional 
positions are indicated in such questions as; ib?e there going to be 
vocational institutions or are there going to be some academic implications? 
Is there going to be an element of free transferability from one to the ■ 
other? 



I think that there is danger in such polarisation* But I do not . 
think this need be at all. We can surely, be reasonable and realise that 
the institutions have to serve the needs of the people, and if transfer- 
ability is required, if a relationship between vocational and academic 
education is indicated, we have to provide facilities and opportunities 
for these. A second polarization which bothers me is; Are these insti* 
ttttions going to be related to universities or are they going to be ^ 
related to the secondary school system? I really do not think it matters 
at all where they are established so long as the relationship is clearly 
defined, and there is an understanding that the youngsters coming through 
have a right to placement wherever their best interests lie. Another , . 

polarization vihich I see arising very shortly involves the principle of 
instruction and the. level of instr»»ction. Are the teachers going to be 



watered-down university professors or are they going to be up-graded high 
school teachers? Again I think it is a lot of ’bloody* nonsense if 1 can 
use a blunt phrase. , 



University professors need to know how to teach and I think in the 
past perhaps they have ignored this to some degree. And I think hig^ 
school teachers have to learn how to deal with aidtilts, which up to now 
they have not had an opportunity to learn. So here again there is need 
for a moulding rather than a polarization. The point I am concerned about 
is that artificial barriers should not stop competent teachers from working 
and operating in a field where they feel they could make their contri- ■ 
bution. Again this brings up the principle of flexibility v/hich seems to 




me to be the cardinal principle xm have to preserve witli respect tp the 
functioning^ of educatioml institutiosis in societ:^ now# We have to react 
cmicfe^^^ to the fact of the requirements of the comEjunity not hnow 
whether I am mixing my metaphors here, but perhaps we need a new breed of, 

cat in education who is perhaps less oriented historically but 

more to the future and is able to steer close to the ivind* . He has to be * . 
able to react quickly to the Immediate changes , to immediate problems and 
sense the. changes required as he goes along# Now how he does this, I do 
hot know seems to me this is one of the tec^}^ 



■'CiUraAN:;;; 

.Thank, you Mr. Markle. Just one point. . I hope we do not have to 
blow up all the institutions now in existence because we need them. Now; 
ladies and gentlemen and /panelists, the next speaker will be the repres- 
entative from Quebec and he will speak in French. Mgr. Marcel lAuzon is 
Bean of Arts at Laval University, but more important than that for the ^ 
purpose of this Conference Mgr. Lauzon is president of the vvorking coramittpe 
for the institutes which are being established throughout Quebec, in imple-. 
mentation of the recent report on education. Now I read with interest 
what is going on across Canada and I think that the most exciting, the most 
•advanced and moat rapidly advancing developments today are taking place in 
. the Province of Quebec . We are going to be interested I know in hearing 
from Mgr. Lauzon. Later on in answei'ing questions Mgr. Lauzon wixl accept . 
questions in 



MGR. MAKGEI. LAUZON ; 

I would like to give you a few characteristics of the new in^ 
which is to be set up in the Province of Quebec. .The region^ cpllege, or 
community college, is an institution of post-secondary teachingii different . 
from, the •university, in that both the Parent Report, and the Ministry .of > 
■Education want to give the youth of the province ^ education to meet the . 
needs of our modern technical society. The college will have ^an open door, 
but, of course, this does not mean that there will be no standards for the 
various teaching programs we want to establish The college will be : . 

centred on local needs and on community service. It will offer all the post- 
secondary programs that young people want, as well as technical and yocational 
programs. It will be linked to the community by its administrative methods. 
Even though the Department of Education tries to establish the network 
keep contact with secondary and university levels, the college vdll be in 
close touch with the community through its administrative board. Our — 

conmiunity college viill be scuothing like the Colleges of Applied Arts ^d . 
Technology in Ontario, but will also give courses that will lead to univer- ' 
sity. It will be comparable to the American Junior College, but only when 
that 'institution gives vocational teaching as well as academic, and y/hen 
that academic teaching is parallel to that given by the universities. 



CEamN: 





Mr. J . R. G.. Davidson is the Sesearch and Training Manager for the 
Robert Simpson Company. He v/as a membe3f bi the Board of ’ ^ 

Toronto for, I believe, tv/o years.; -hen ive were di.;cussing this Mry 
Davidson told me he 4«st had to get out of education If he y;aS going to . 
keep . his job . He became so interested and so concerned about the things 
.which must be done and so v/anting to get on to doing some of them that ho 
found he was employing his time as a member of the Board of Education 
rather than as Research and Training Manager for the- company v/hich pays . 
his salary. Boards of trustees in Canada are knov?n for the fact that ^ they 
work as dedicated people and not for the salary in teirnis of dollars whiph 
goes with the job. Mr. Davidson being a young man I presume had to think 
of the dollars that go with the job as well as the service he could render. 
So temporarily at least Mr. DaTidsph is not a trustee but he is here today 
to shore with us his experiences as a citizen from Toronto and as one of 
the employers in Toronto and to tell us how he sees the business of edu- 
cational change and community colleges^ : ; 



MR. J. R. G. DAVIDSOK ; ■■ 

Wales\ thank you very much. I here in some discomfort as 
■ Dr. Wales predicted I would, and this discomfort is I think largely because 
of my feeling of inadequacy with regard to the cplleetion of very highly 
skilled academic professionals here. I must say that at the outset I sun 
far from being a professional, but I do represent perhaps the business 
interest on this panel. I noted Dr. Medsker ’ s remarks about^ the fact that 
children these days are conditioned early to University training, and it 
would be my suggestion that business in its collective sense bears a sig— . 
nif leant responsibility for pro 3 dding what is now known as the pressure on 
higher education. We certainly dangle the carrot incessantly by prom- 
ising higher rates of remuneration for college graduates. We have 
provided the incentive through technical advances in business for the need 
to accumulate more knowledge. For this reason business should bear its 
full responsibility for creating the need for more and more university 
facilities or higher education facilities. - 

It is a truism that businesses themselves are in the educatxonal 
complex and in the United States I understand that more dollars are spent 
per year by business in further training its employees than by all the 
public institutions combined. Now I think that through^ the services of 
professionals in colleges and in universities some of this in-service 
training in business could be put back into the post-high school levels. 

I feel that the community college can fulfill this need to a very large 
degree. The employees we have on staff now are constantly encouraged to 
take further education, further education in all fields. Ve do not 
specif icaily state that we will pay the costs of academic courses or 
technical courses. We say educate yourself and we will pay for whatever 
•education you require. So in a sense businesses are now supporting 
university extension courses and technical courses. I think that the 
significant part of Dr. Medsker*s presentation from a business stand- 
point is the preparation for employment. I think that our univer- 
sities today have not quite fulfilled the needs of preparing peojple for 
employment. There is, perhaps, a certain lack of realism in universities 



afecmt tiie needs I- Jjhink wo have before us in the develop- 

inent of tbe community coiXege the vehicle for providing business with an 
entre into the field of direct education or the extension of public 
education to bring the realities of business to the students# I am not 
condemning universities because they have a very significant function to 
fulfill , but I vmuld say that the awe in which X sit here at the moment 



probably represents the awe that business has generally towards "higher 
education* I do not think that there is a very direct or significant com- 
munication between the two and X would hope that the develo|mient of com- 
munity colleges through a co-operative sense between business and education 
will help to ^bridge the gap^ between these bodies. . 



CHAimAKr' 

Dr. Ross Ford has been responsible over the past many years for the 
direction given to., the programs developed under the federal department of 
labour and its training branch in respect of technical and vocational 
education all across Canada. In looking up wstters X might have to ask 
embarrassing questions about i I came across a great amousit of materieil bn 
this topic written in the early I960* s. At that time the federal depart- 
ment of laboitr and the ecdfibmics branch and its training division* Dr. . 
Ford, the deputy minister and other persons in Ottawa, were making a great 
Mia.ty statements about the fact that something Jiad to be done in respect to 
the development of better skills among our working force. Vife did embark 
on what originally set but to be an emergency training program. Because 
of its success and the demand, it has been continued and has developed into 
a complex series of prograais*.. Dr. Ford will now put forth his point of 



DR. ROSS FORD; 



In a recept talk that I . ^ve: somewhere I said that X felt the com- 
munity college, was going to b the next important deveiopment in our edu- 
cational services in Canada do not know whether it always needs lio 
bear that title, but the kind of service that I envisage will be pro’^ided 
by the institution. IJhis. institution is the important new development. . 
As you may suspect* we are concerned about the development of the capa- 
bilities and aptitudes of the total population. Now we are jubt as much 
concerned about those who are going to go on to the institutions of h^.:^?her 
learning which are popularly identified as the universities as we are for 
any other groups* And we certainly hope that as many of our alpha-plus 
students in the population as possible are directed to these institutions - 
as many as we can possibly find and more than we have ever found to-date. 

to-date and for several dates in the future, this Will not be more 
than 20 percent of our total Canadian population. As a matter bf fact we 
have not begun to approach this percentage. So thnt leaves .80 percent of . 
our population that must be serviced by some other form of advanced edu« 
cation. We need a further education, or higher edueationj of a Kind that 
will enable this 8o percent of our population to integrate into bur work- 
a-day world and the society ;of today in such a way that they can make their . 
contribution to that society and many of these people there 

, is the requirement for advanced training,- ^ definition of training is 
not as narrow as it might sound* V The need, of ■ as great as. is 



l6* 



that of tho that on to pniyereity • ^fhpy are all memhpra of 

our society and v/e need theni all in production •• if you want to speak of 
economics. want to use theft in the most advantageous^^^^w^^ for them- 
selves and for our society. Consequently I am looking to the community 
colleges to make a contribution to these people to enable them 
to the recpiireraents of Oc^r changing society. 

•fhere were a coui^Le of remarks made by Ih?. Kedsker W 
that I thought were tremendously important. One was when he paid that 
»»it wasn’t that we needed more of the same thing but we needed a greater 
and broader base, we needed a greater variety of offerings in an insti- 
tution, and that this is the kind of thing we are looking to the com- 
munity college to proviae”. He also said ’’that the community colleges 
in the United States were less successful in preparing for employment than 
they were for transfer because this was more difficult”. ho is the 

first educator I have heard say that preparing for employment was more 
difficult than preparing for transfer to university. However the state- 
ment is true. They have been less successful, or so 1 have been led to 
understand. A year or so ago I attended a conference at Norbury, 
Connecticut in which the state directors of vocational education were 
present. Repeatedly we heard, these directors say that in comprehensive 
institutions there was an attrition rate of the technical and vocational 
courses which was constant at somewhere around 5 percent per annum. 'Vhy? 
Because of the direction given to the program in the institutions. 

A great variety of services are needed in our educational hierarchy 
for the 60 percent that I spoke of. Some of them are technological, some 
are technical , some of them are occupational. The needs are just as 

urgent as are those for the transfer courses . The programs required by 

this 80 percent are infinite in number and are just as important, just as 
identifiable, as the academic courses. 

ihe thing that happens frequently in a comprehensive institution is 
that a service is provided and it is intehded to be all things to all 
people. This just cannot happen. Particularly is this true when the 
next step of fche person engaged in the program is in to the work-a-day 
world. He expects us to provide something for him v/hich is identifiable 
and negotiable in employment. The dif ferent programs in an institution - 
and X can see no conflict between the different objectives which may be 
identified - must each have its own integrity. I do not think that there 
is any statement about the diversity of programs in the administration of 
these institutions more important than that one. 

Another stateinent made this morning rather impresHod me. It was 
that these institutions are designed to meet the needs of students, and 
that these needs must be identified by the group to be served and net 
determined by the needs of the people serving them. Educational insti- 
tutions must be organized in the interests of those receiving the training 
not of those providing it. This is not always the case. Standards are 
a matter of considerable importance, but there are a big variety of stan- 
dards and this is what I meant by the integrity of the individual program. 
Educational institutions of this kind must beware of doing one thing, 
providing one kind of service and selling it as something else. And this 
is a danger which creeps Into the comprehensive institution • I can see 
no difficulty in these institutions providing transfer courses to 
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uniy^^ a variety as is needed* I can see no difficulty 

also in the same institution providing programs at the technological level « 
or at an occupational level, provided the objectives of the programs are 
identified and the integrity is maintained. 



dUIBKAN : ■ . • • 

; f; ^ Dr* Andrew Stewart was first and now he is going to be last* He: 
is hringii^ to us his esq^eriences^^^^ person who at one., time was president 
of the VU^ of Alberta and vdio is now perhaps known best to you as " ■ 

Chairn^ of the Board of Broadcast GoverxK>rs, a^^^^m Who has a very important 
responsibility in respect to educational lea in public services in 

Canada* v 



DR. AND® Sa'MAKIf 



I am verj’' grateful, as I am sure you all are to Dr. Medsker for Coming 
here and opening up this topic in the way in which he has done it. I , 
entirely agree with his proposition that it is impossible for us to deidse 
or conceive the appropriate forms unless v/e are conscious of the under- 
lying forces with which education in its broadest sense will be confronted 
in the years . ahead of us* And Dr. Medsker has outlined some of these . • ; , 
forces for. us* .Nov/ there are distant forces and there are the more prox- 
imate forces and I would like to pull together some thoughts on the prox- 
imate forces v/hich are , as 1 see it , impelling us forward in certain 
directions* Sducation in the past has been largely conceived of as a sort 
of social gestation period in which we take the young and place them in an 
institutional environment so that at the completion of a period of time they 
will be prepared for living* Now one of the changes Which is obviously ; . 
occurring, is that, right across the board, this gestation period is being 
lengthened *. This , I think, is attributable to two factors: one, V 

increasing affluence . As we become able to provide the opportunities for 
longer preparation for the young, v/e, in fact, do this and so affluence 
contributes along with the sense of the necessity or need, both in terms 
of the individual and society, to the longer period of preparation* This 
is undoubtedly going to continue as the affluent society becomes more 
affluent c . Reducing this to the essential point of concern to us in this 
discussion; what thit: is leading to is the completion of the school pro- 
gram by a vastly increased proportion of oiir young people. I was amazed 
to find in the Province of Alberta that the grade 12 class is 71 percent 
of the admissions group in grade 1 , twelve years previously. It is not : 
as high as .that in many provinces and this may be affected by immigration' 
into the province. But this is happening everywhere. A larger number , 
of people are completing the programs of the schools who will not enter 
universities. This, in spite of the kind of modifications which I agree 



% Dr. Medsker the universities may have to make in terms of the 
that, they do. So this pressure to extend, the period of time confronts us 
with a large group to be served. In time the largest group will proceed 
from school into some kind of institutional complex which is not the 
university. And I am inclined to agree with Dr. Medsker that in time this 
may become the dominant feature of our total educational structure. Now 
that is the first proximate trend which is pressing on us. 
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She other oiiev aaci I am surprised that so little has - been; said' 
about it so far, is the change is pisr approach and our thiak.* n$ which is 
required by the changing circumstances in. society. The village concept 
of the world today and of people living in the world village on the one 
hand, and the increasing rapidity of technological change, both require 
that we drop this notion of education being only concerned with some kind 
of period of preparation for lining. Of course it must go on contin- 
uously throughout life. ; 






■ Now Dr, Medsker has said that in this area of continuing educ- 
ation, of continuous learning, of repeated rejuvenation of the individual 
in terms of his capacity to live effectively in society, the community 
college is admirably suited to this particular function* And I agree .• 
with this too', and in bur observation of ; the community college and in our 
thinking about it, it seems to me that, in this discussion up to now and 
perhaps generally, we have failed to put sufficient emphasis on this 
particular function# I think that part of our problem is that- we start 
talking about colleges and as soon as. we talk about colleges we think of 
congeries of buildings, of the place in which instruction is given* Biis 
concept may be totally inappropriate to this second, and I suggest equally ^ 

. important’ function^ the function of extending for a year or two the edu- ; 
cation of ^ung people* \Vhat v/e really should be thinking of is not 
college at all in this sense, but of decision-making with respect to certain 

situations that a great, elaborate stone- 
walled institution is the kind of thing you want to have. You may want to 
have four or five of them in a particular jurisdiction* But basically 
: what we are talking about is not structures of this kind but of people whose 
responsibility it is to carry forward these particular functions. I think 
it is much more important for us to think about the kind of people we are 
going to put on boards of governors of colleges, than to start talking about 
facilities, and even curriculum and teaching matters, because this is the 
;real';keyv to;.' ’bhe^- thing. 









N^ we have decided that the geogra|Mcal area of 

responsibility is larger than the school unit except, perhaps, in the cities* 
And it is smaller than the territorial concern of universities which draw 
theii ‘students, and I think should continue to draw their students, from 
all ps, i?ts of a province , from all parts of other provinces aiid from all 
parts A vf the world. But v/e have said that these institutions will be 
distinct or regional institutions i close enough to the people that they are 
going to serve to be in constant touch vdth their needs and yet large 
enough tb be able to function effectively. And so the college is prim-^^ ^ 
arlly a jurisdiction, a group of people who are going bo be given the res- 
ponsibility for pursuing these functions in a particular area, in terms ©f 
the needs of the people as they vary. And I agree entirely with v/hat Dr* 
Ford has said . Surely this phenomenon confronts us todays when you are 
dealing with young adults who have left school, and vdth older adults in 
the continuing education process, they are going to demand - and the pro- 
cess will not be effective unless their demands are met - a large measiire' 
of participation in the planning of the services which' are made, available : 
to th^, in the administration of the services v/hich are made available to 
them, and in the decisions with respect to the kind of techniques which you , 
are' going to apply in this area. ' I 
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Ka^ X cloise asking one question of Dr. Keclskor^^^^n^^ 
witb the matter v/hieh |?r» 5'ord has touched upon when he talked about the 
integrity of courses in a comprehensive institution* I had the privilege 
of reading Dr. Medsker*s paper beforehand, and I will read a quote from it 
first, then the question which I viant to asks 

. ^^Administrators » counsellors and teachers in most of the two- 
year colleges visited agreed that no matter how hard an 
institution endeavours to effect a terminal occupational pro- 
gram, it is difficult to enter students in the program except 
in highly specialized institutions, not comprehensive insti- 
tutions. One reason for this difficulty is the 
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values that pertain to regular college work.’* 

And I was appalled when X v/ent to the Province of Alberta to Ipok at the 
development of junior colleges there. to see the shocking consequences of 
sheer prestige in terms of the distortion of the activities of these 
institutions, if indeed they are itesigned to pursue the two functions 
which you have allotted. Now the question ... in the process of demo- 
cratising education do we get rid of sheer intellectual snobbery 







DR. MBPSKSk ; 

Xhe question is a good one obviously and is one to which there is 
no one answer. Xt is one to which X, as well as everyone else, have given 
a lot of thoughb over the years and I have some feeling that, like most 
other oocial developments, thor,e arc matters that have to evolve. We have 
been experiencing what, I suppose, has been a cultural lag as iar as 
higher education is conoerned. For a long time higher education was 
higher education - the great emphasis on the academic. But now we face 
new situations J the fact that vocational education is being extended up- 
wards, and the fact, too, that we have institutions like the community 
college. I suspect we are in the first stage of a realignmeni;, of the 
formation of a noiv attitude towards this type of training, and I hope 
working towards integrity for it. ‘ But these changes do not really come 
overnight. I think we are beginning to see, dov/n our way, a change in 
attitude despite the fact that we are by /ho means over the hump. As a 
matter of fact some of us are very worried about the fact that increasingly 
the junior college or community college is being looked upon as, quote, 
"higher education’’ and , therefore, adminis tra tors and faculty members may 
now say that since the college is part of higher education we ought to 
rbegin acting like a University. There is this danger, but X still think 
that over the long run, v/ith the emphasis that is being given to trainizug 
beyond high school and with increased monies available for it, we are 
beginning to realize at last that the community college is the most 
appropriate place for this type of education. 
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It is really quite encouraging to those of us who have some 
responsibility in the field of education to find the great interest that 
is formulating ainongst the public as far as post-secondary experience 
is concerned- It as only a year ago that the Colleges of Applied Arts 
and Technology in Ontario became a legislative reality, --hey had been 
discussed in one form or another for perhaps two or three years, but it 
was really just a year ago this coming month that the legislative 
framework vvas passed by Parliament- Since that time the Council of 
Regents for the colleges has been appointed and has made some very 
substantial progress in developing plans for these new institutions. 

In March of this year I was able to announce the formation of lo college 
areas throughout the Province • For the benefit of those from Outside 
Ontario it may be well to outline what was done- . The Council of Regents 
adopted the ten economic, or perhaps development, regions created by the 
Department of ilconomics end Development of this Province and took these 
ten regions as the basis for the establishment of the college are^- 
It was obvious that some of the economic regions would support more than 
one of these institutions. The central Ontario economic region, for 
instance, will have, we estimate, five of these colleges because this 
region includes the Metropolitan Toronto area and perhaps 30^ of the 
population of the Province- There are some of the Council here, and 
Mr- Sisco will be ready to answer questions on the panel which is to 
follow. But I think one can say that the criteria used were the 
student population, the geographic nature of the region, to a degree the 
economic resources and, just as importantly, the educational function j 
that the college would serve - not just for a comiaunity, but for a region 
as a whole- 

The next step of course was the appointment Of jioards of 
Governors and these have already been named for some four of the college 
areas- we anticipate that four more Boards of Governors will be appointed 
within the next few days- I should point out to you that unden the 
legislation these Boards have really very wide powers. They actually 
have the power to move in to develop, and construct the college facil- 
ities themselves so that, in a very real sense, they have the power to 
run the particular institution. 

During the past developmental, year, as v/e describe it here, 
our plans have firmed to a very substantial degree and we th 2 .nk they have 
crystallised into a new and exciting concept* This is due, I believe, 
to the particular circumstances surrounding the establishment of these 
colleges within our Province. We have admittedly learned a good deal 
from our neighbours to the south, from other provinces of Canada as well 
as many of the countries of western Europe. Hoivever, few of these sheore 
our fundamental purpose, and fewer still are true ”eomiriunity colleges** 
as we construe the term in Ontario. Tjiis is a very interesting term that 
has grown up south of the border, but. we question whether it really is a 
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proper o«e to lie used hero as we Mnderstend t|;ie iostitution in our ^ 
Province# Qur cpilegest ond I Pm^lphasiKe thiB^ meant to 

he imior mC vevaitiea. *£hey sa^fi rather institutions of continuxng 
education at the po^t-secondary school level for those students who »e 
not able or who do not wish to pursue work of the traditional university 
type. The concept is to provide a total comprehensive program, variable 
as to length of course, and completely flexible in providing the needs 
of the young popspn graduating from the school system and the adult who 
is seeking further education and training for vocational or avocational 
reasons. , ' - 

I should emphasize at this point, in trying to relate our ^ _ 

development here to the other provinces, in Canada, that we embarke 

in Ontario, 1 think this is a fair statement, on a more comprehensive 
technical and vocational program in our secondary schools than have 
perhaps our sister provinces across Canada. At the latest count, some*- 
thing close to 505^ of our secondary school population was in what we 
describe as the business, commercial, technical, or vocational stre^ 
within the secondary school prograui. J^his should be made cl^^ar so that 
those of you from provinces where the secondary program is, pernaps, 
still primarily academic can understand what we are doing with our 
so-called community college program. You must understand that close to 
505^ of the youngsters within our secondary system are already having 
exposure to the technical, vocational, commercial or busipess 
education. 'J-liis must be taken into consideration Jf 
to assess the development of our college situation within the Province o 

Ontario. 

But I want to emphasize that in the legislation that was drafted 
we have not overlooked the possible need for university ^ 

areas of the Province and the amendment to the luducation Act J"® 

following clause which I think is unique on this Continent. At^lo^t it 
certainly does not^ exist in many of the jurisdictions v/e nav# stu»e^ 
south of the border. This part of the legislation says specif ic^ly: 
‘’Subject to the approval of the Minister, a Board of Governors *"® 
college may enter into an agreement with the University for the 
raent, maintenance and conduct by the University in the college of programs 
of instruction leading to degrees, certificates, or diplom^ 
the University.” This makes it very clear that if a transfer or parallel 
course program is. huilt into one of the colleges in ascertain geograp c 
region this will be done in affiliation with an existing Ontario 
university. 

Some of you may ask why this is necessary® I think if you look 
at some of the difficulties they are experiencing in the neighbouring 
jurisdictions to the south you will have the ^swers. A substantial 
number of students in the so-called junior college program, perhaps have 
the qualifications for transfer to the third year of a regular university 
program, but then© is no formal or recognized manner of doing so in some 
jurisdictions, s/e hope we have guarded against that here in Ontario by 
having the programs actually in affiliation with an existing Ont^io 
university. We thereby ensure that the quality of the program will be 
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«x«ctly the eama as given in the parent institution and, of course « we feeX 
this will enable iihe students to be recognized hot only by the affiliating 
institution but by the other Ontario universities as well* But I want to 
eaphasize that this is being built in* It will have immediate application 
in perhaps one or two regions of the Provinoe® 

As I go further in my remarks I will explain that we have not 
embarked on a large parallel course program within the colleges because of 
other plans existing here in our Province. But I want to make one thing 
abundantly clear* If these colleges are properly to fulfil ^heir 
community function, if they are to operate in a unique role, and if, 
indeed, they are to achieve the status of which they are worthy they 
must establish themselves not on a reputation as university extensions 
but on their own function. The image must be one of a college that is 
supplying a well established need, both academic and vocational within 
the Province* * • 

That such a need exists there can be no question* As early 
as 1964, the Beport of the Grade 15 3tudy Committee summarized it in the 
following manner: *'The truth of the matter is that we are now in an 

entirely different world from that in the 1920 's and 1950* s, tind it is 
necessary that we extend our educational system to meet the demands of 
this new world* In the past when we have faced this sort of crisis, we 
have solved the problem by expanoing the secondary school program - 
in 1871 , for example, when we added general education for the many to 
special education for the few, or the 1920* s when technical training was 
introduced in a considerable/ number of high schools. In the present 
crisis, th'a need cannot be met simply by alterations or additions at 
secondary school level, this time we must turn our attention to the post- 
secondary level, where we must create, a new kind of institution that 
will provide in the interests of students for whom a univ^ersity course is 
unsuitable, a type of training which universities are not designed to 
offer* Fortunately, a beginning has been made in the establishment 
of institutes of technology and vocational centres, but as yet they are 
too few in number and their offerings are too narrow in range to satisfy 
wkat is required both by the nature of opr developing economy and the 
talents of our young ijeople* The committee is therefore recommending 
the establishment of comuwnity colleges 'to provide these new and 
alternative prograiiis.” 

It Ifi the Tactors peculiar to our I'rovliictt t)iat account for the 
differencoa between our concept of the "community college" apd that which 
has informed the colleges within the large part of the United States and 
in other provinces in Canada* 

I would like I'fr* Chairman, Just for a moment, to look at some 
of these factors in some detail* Firstly, unlike some of our sister 
provinces, Ontario is now almost totally industrialized. Fewer than 
of our population is engaged in agriculture or in occupations assoc- 
iated with agriculture, thus there is arising in our own Province, to a 
degree felt nowhere else in Canada, an overwhelming demand for 
vocational training and re-training at all levels. This demand is the 
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result of the rapid advances of science and technology in an area in 
which the so-called population explosion has made the situation 
exceedingly acute, if not down-right dangerous. The problem must be 
solved if we are to maintain our i>resent rate of productivity or more desir- 
ably to increase this rate. But the problem goes deeper than this. As 
tha iiconomic Council of Canada, under the chairmanship of Bri John Beutsch 
has repeatedly pointed out, v/e must take every iDOssible means of expanding 
our economic growth if we are to provide employment for otar increasing 
population and if v/e are to maintain qur position in the field of inter- 
national trade, ”Our concern relates to the role of education in the 
growth of the national economy,” says Br* Beutsch, “The economic impor- 
tance of education has already been stressed in our First Annual Heview, 
especially in our discussion of the vital need for creating and maintaining 
an.adequate supply of professional, technical, managerial and other 
highly skilled manpower as a basis for future growth of the Canadian 
economy. We also placed increased investment in human resources to 
improve Imov/ledge £md skills at the head of our list of essential , 
ingredients for attaining the goal of faster and better sustained 
productivity growth,”. In this statement Dr. Deutsch, as 1 told him not 
so many v/eeks ago, successfully placed most of the problems facing the 
developing economy of this Province and this country at the doorstep 
of education. I said this imposed quite a large load on educators and 
that v/e would do our best to resnond. But I think it is very encouraging 
for those of you who are devoting your time and effort to education to 
realisse that there is a very direct relationship between what v/e are 
attempting to do within the field of education and the economic, and just 
as importantly, the social development of this Province and of course of 
this nation, 

Nov/ another factor which I am sure is hard for our sister 
provinces to understand, since it is peculiar to Ontario, is our grade 15 
year. This is looked upon in our secondary school system as a year 
devoted to university entrance. It is essentially, hov/ever, in many • 
respects the first year of university study. ‘When the grade 13 year was 
.introduced back in 1B53, it permitted admittance to the second year of 
what was then the second year of a four-year B.A, degree course at the 
University of Toronto, A very venerable qualification indeedl And xts 
venerability indicates that up to the present, at least, there has been no . 
immediate need for the introduction the early university years into 
the Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology. In fact it can be shown 
statistically that, with present plans for university expansion, there 
will be no shortage of places in the Ontario universities for some time 
to comej. It was rathex” interesting, Kr. Chaix'nian, that this past academic 
year we had actually a slight surijlus of student places at universities 
developing here in this Province, i^e hcive some 15 or I6 provincially- 
assisted universities, and some* four or five relatively new institutions 
in the process of development and growth. These new universities, we . 
feel, will perhaps make It unnecessary, for a period of time at least, 
to offer the so-called parallel program in some parts cf this Province, 

•The present planning for university dev'slopment wiil enable about 20^ of the 
age group 19 - 24, 25 to find a place in an Ontaiio university by 
roughly 1970-71* At the present moment, if o»i.e can use these figures with 
any accuracy, roughly 12.45^ to 12,6^ of the age group iS, 19 to 24, 25 are 
enrolled in Ontario universities. At th^ same time if one is attempting to 



porapspre the populaticn of this age group with other jurisdictions, 
particulaxyin the United States, one should also keep in znind that you 
have this year close to 30,000 grade 13 students in the high schools of 
this Province whq are in the same age level, or in the same range as far 
as scholastic experience is concerned, . as the students in the first year 
at many American junior colleges or even in the university programs. 
a?o this percentage you add, of course, the students who are enrolled in 
our institutes of technology, our vocational centres and our teachers* 
colleges, nctualiy iii Ontario, leaving out the grade 13 students, close 
to 18-19^ of the age group are enrolled in post-secondary institutions. 

But it is our hope, and it is the fjlan of the universities and the 
government, to provide sufficient x^upil places that v/e can accommodate 
this 205?» in the universities themselves by roughly 1970-71. 

But even if this is achieved, Mr. Chairman, I think it is quite 
obvious that there will be a substantial percentage of young people, not 
only in our Province hut I v/ouM suggest in the other provinces across 
Canada, who will need some further type of post-secondary ex|>erience and 
this is really the concept that has been developed here in Ontario. 

It is an acknowledgment really that, as our society develops, as technol- 
ogy increases, it is becoming increasingly obvious that a much higher 
percentage of young people and adults will need this type, or some type, 
of post-secondary experience if U»oy are to move into the wopld of busineso 
imhietry nnd oonumes'ce. X am not sitre what Br. Hecisk u* indicated when he 
spoke to you yesterday, but I know that in our own visits and studies in 
the State of California, discussing primarily with the industrial leaders 
and thv^ personnel officers the thing we found very intriguing was that 
business and industry in that State today are requiring of a high percent- 
age of their employees a minimum of the two-yeai' junior or community 
program. I do not say we have reached this position in the Province of 
Ontario, but I think it is quite obvious that we should be malcing our 
plans so that we are in a position to accommodate the increasing demands 
for education by the post-secondary student and adult population as v/ell. 

Another factor that should be pointed out, as far as the devel- 
oppnent in our Prc. vines is concerned, is the unparalleled growth rf 
provincial institutes of technology, and of the trades institutes and 
vocational centres. And- I think that this^ should be mentioned as further 
su?)stantiation of our claim that the new colleges will fill a great need. 
These institutes have been forced out of their original pattern into 
hyjsrid organizations offering a wide choice of courses and they are now, 
in many respects, fledgling colleges of applied oi*ts and technology 
themselves • 

We like to believe that our actions, in response to these 
unique circumstances, have been as positive as the philosophy which informs 
them and that they are resulting in a system of colleges, whose aim is to 
educate in the full sense of the word rather then merely to ’’train**. 

We are convinced that unless education is firmly grounded in cultural as 
well as vocational subjects, not only the student, but also industry is 
being oadly short -changed. To concentrate, at any level, on manual 
expertise, to the detriment of the thinking process, is a retrograde action 
that commits us to nothing more than a redun'^&nt : '^training program which 
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is surely not in keeping with the college concept* Gur planning for 
the colleges, therefore, taken cogniaance of both our acadeiaic iMid 
vccatiuiiMl iteedG* 

It would be difficult, and I want to make tljis very clear, to 
predict exactly what our colleges will bcs like five or ten years hence* 

It is our sincere hope that they will grow ajj^ that tl^ey will be f3.exible 
institutions that will develop along with our needs* But, if one could > 
generalise, we would foresee our colleges functioning in four main areas 
and organized around four key centres* 

Firstly, a technological centre which will continue to offer 
^hree year courses in engineering technology in the major branches of 
engineering and in industrial management with a limited number of three 
year courses to be added as the need arises* 

Secondly, a teclinical and skilled trades centre which will 
fulfil the dual function of providing an increasing number of two-year 
technician level courses as wall as providing the ’’sandwich” courses, 
as we describe them here, for the i)epartraept of labour apprentices o 
It should perhaps be mentioned in passing that the demand for technician' 
training based on a two-year course subsequent to grade 12 graduation is 
the most rapidly expanding area in our post-secondary system today* We 
are working constantly with industrial and professional groups in 
developing new coprses across an ever-broadening field. 

Thirdly, a business centre which will absorb the three-year 
course in business administration now given at the institute of technol* 
ogy and the one-year courses nov/ offered at the vocational centres* 

To this will be added an increased number of two-year courses in such 
fields as computer programming, institutional management for the hotel, 
restaurant and tourist industry, and marketing and sales - and you could 
go on almost indefinitely* 

Fourthly, a general and applied arts centre which would also 
play a dual role. This centre will sup^^ly much of the cultural enrichment 
and the related academic subjects for the other three centres* It will 
also offer courses of a general educational nature which will be a 
combination of liberal studies and related occupational subjects* Such 
courses as journalism, social case work, child care and public recreation 
will fail within this general area* It is anticipated that these 
courses will have a special appeal for the four-year graduate who is not 
technically inclined* 

To describe these formal aspoksts of the college program^ is to 
seriously reduce the total concept, for unless these new institutions can 
direct their teaching staff and facilities to the needs of the total 
population, they will have fallen far short of the planned goal* We 
anticipate that most of the so-called ’’bread and butter” progriams will be 
available to both day and evening classes so that employed people may 
readily profit from the courses offered* In addition, we plan that these 
colleges, which have been based on the economic development regions of 
Ontario as I stated, will play a significant role in the provision of 
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coiirsds for the up-graaing and up-dating of the adult popu3.atlon. Thty 
pjuBt al 80 play a eignificant role in the |>rovision of all types of courses 
ifhich say appea?l to the interest^ pf a population with an increasing 
amount of leisure time* 

I ha'^e studied with great interest the White Paper on the 
iidpcation of Adults in Canada, a paper published after two years of 
inyest|.gation by the Gsmadian Association for Adult Hduoation# I would 
suggest ladies and gentlemen, that the objectives spelled opt in that 
paper, and certainly the section of It that deals with community colleges, 
will be attained by the concept of a coraraunity college which I have 
outlined to you in very general fashion today* I feel that pur present 
plans, and, perhaps more importantly, the philosophy on wixich these plans 
are based, measure up to the paper’s suggestions. 5?his is apparent in the 
•adult education function as I have defined it. If the college courses, 
especially pn the senior levels are to be made available to ?!all adults 
within the community, at all socio-economic ievelSi of all kinds of 
interests and aptitudes , and at all stages of educational development , ” 
a large part of this function will be up-grading, to meet the needs of 
further study, an activity at present pretty much confined to the 
Canadian Vocational Training Programs 4, 5 s^d 6* What the CAAE is 
looking for, 1 often feel, is what we are all looking for j ub intogratsd 
system, of education that, beginning with grade; 1,- perhaps beginning with 
kindergarten, will carry our children through to university, or to the 
Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology and on, not only into adulthood, 
but also through adulthood, so that at every moment i from birth to death, 
they may live as creatively as they are potentially able. I think . 
indeed, Mr. Chaiimiani that it is time we threw the term '’adult** oub of 
education and regarded the 'whole process as a continuing sitviation* 

For this reason the Branch of my Department vdiich is acting as 
the administrative arm for the Council of fiegents for the Coileges of 
Applied Arts and Technology, as well as operating most of the adult 
programs offered under the terms of the Technical and Vocatipnal Training 
Agreement, is about to undergo a change cf* title. To better indicate 
the comprehonsivoness of the Collegoo of Applied Arts and Technology in 
Ontario and to better emphasize their communal nature and to include in 
the concept* the many areas now served by the Technological and Trades 
Training Branch, it has been decided that the Branch will be substantially 
eplarged and will henceforth be known aai the Applied Arts ahd Technology 
Branch - a synonym for the continuing education that I have outlining 
here and a project, on the need of which, we are, I think, completely 
agreed. 

Mr<* Chairman, Mr • Sisco and others are here from the Department 
to indicate to our sister provinces what we are attempting he*’S in Ontario* 
X think I should emphasize that while it is very difficult with the 
existing traditions and practises in the many provinces of Canada to 
develop concepto that have specific application to each individual 
provinco, I think I can say on behalf of tho Ministers of Education that we 
are interested in making sure that our sister provinces are fully informed, 
that they understand what they are doing so that we can relate - certainly 
in a philosophical sense - the developments of education which are taking 



place right ac?*osa Canada* For our friends here from Quebec, it was just a 
year and a haJ.f ago that members from their own department of education and 
officials frou the Ontario department of education joined in what was the 
first joint safari to the southern states to study the junior college 
program within those particular jurisdictions. Because of certain 
traditions, such as grade 13 in Ontario, cur plans for the development of 
colleges or universities perhaps cannot run parallel with all other 
provinces. But 1 wc .d like to say to the delegates from right across 
Canada that as educa^^crs you must and should be interested in seeing 
what degree of uniformity, certainly as fiir as the concept is concerned, 
can in fact be achieved, so that people who are moving from one juris-' 
diction to another will not be prejudiced because of the move. I also 
point out that there are some very practical problems involved. I think it 
is most encouraging, and your own Association, Mr# Chairman, has had much 
to do with bringing this about, that we how see some national thinkiftg as 
far as education is concerned. I become enthused about these colleges 
When I am discussing them and it has been a pleasure to be with you and to 
outline to you some of the plans we are developing here in the Province of 
Ontario, with the sincere hope that these will be of some benefit to our 
sister provinces across Canada. 
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P3.annii»gi Administra tton iuid C u rricu l um d ev elopment 
Panel Biacussion s Mr ♦ Gordon CawpboXX » Panel Chairman » 

'£h 0 taak of owr panel today la to r.jyiow frpin^^o tho 

flevelopmonfca in Uojnmunity College adtniuieirat Urn, philosophy, organi- 
zation, plf innl rig, iljq role of faculty , the role of fitudent% apd a great 
number of issues wliich in our prbceedipgs up to now 

and will be dealt with in greater cletail tombrrbw » Our approach will be 
to start with the concerns of the student ! the ioiilhl stateinent, perhaps 
the only speech «diich wlil b® wada^^b Mr# Malcolm 

Fisher, who Is a stu* lenh in the Vancouver City College# He was born in 
Worth V/est Ontario and for the past four years has been involved in the 
development 0 social welfare in British C©iuiabia# Mr#^^ F^ 
last fall at Vanc^ City College* He has been asked to make a stateraent 
viewing the operation Of the College, as he sees it, in respect of the 
curidculiim, factilty , administratiun, philbsopl^^^ and what it meant tb biro io 
terms of where he wanted it to go* 

Mr* Norman Sisco is Director of Technological and Trades Training 
Branch of the Department of education in Ontario* He is a graduate in 
History from the University of Toronto, at one time he was a secondary 
school teachers, principal, district inspector and superintendent id the 
Department of Education^ and he has been director of this Branch since '1965 
Mr. Claude Beauregard has been for tvielve years - 1950 to 1962 - in the 
Royal Canadian Navy and for two years , 1962 to 1964, he was Registrar of 
Brebeuf College. Since 1964 he has been Deputy Becretary-General of the 
Federation of Classical Colleges in the Province of Quebec • 

Dr. Bert Wales who you have already met, is Director of the 
Vancouver City College and President of the Canadian Association for Adult 
Bdecation and a person with vast experience and competence in the field of 
education in British Columbia. Dr. H. E. Rees was born and cHucated In 
Alberta >.md has been a school teacher, principal and superintendent of 
schools, professor of education in Saskatoon, and latterly in Edmonton, 
Director of Special Educational Services for the Deptirtment of Education 
and, with effect today, Dr. Rees has been appointed ^hiof Superintendent 
of Schools. ^ 

Now we have some ground rules . We have decided not to make, or 
attempt to make, any definitive statements about the points we are going to 
discuss* I am going to ask ilr. Fisher to make our only speech. For five 
or six minutes he v/ill comment on the situation as he sees it and we have 
asked him to be candid and straight f orward and call the shots as he sees 
them. Then Uu; r<n?t of us are going to comiionl. From a student point of 
view, on the administmtion and operation of the Community Colleges across 
Canada, Mr. Fisher. 



2 % 



this year X ha^ «aiat is coi»^ * first ye^ tfotversi^^ 

next year X the professionaX deVelppmcht p^ Slmoh 

Fraser - one of Canada’s "instant universities*’. Could this have happened 
ten years ago, or even five years ago? I think not* Could it have 
happcnsed outSid® of heautifuX iJriti Fearhapsv X dt* sot k^ 

But this much I do know: it did happen and is happening in that evergreen 
playground ,just over the mountains next to th«? blue i^aciflc along with the 
affluent society that p® eiiis prepared to chull enge any other province for 
first place in the t)ominxon* 

Now that I have taken care of my responsibility as a civil servant 
X will get on to the bigger task of being a student* h'hat X am going* to 
do actually is to try and give you my impressions of the various incidents 
Widch seem to make up the average day, weekt «onth, semester pf a student 
in - well let’s call it in pur particular case - a community college* 
Because they are only impressions » some of my remarks may appear to be 
perhaps a bit disjointed and unrelated, but they are very real* Although 
I am not suggesting that everyone should go out on a limb as I did, 1 do 
want to impress upon you the real strengths which I have benefited from 
as well as some of the weaknesses I have had to suffer under. 

Let me first tell you why I loft school originally 20 years* ago* 

As 1 look back on it the only real reason 1 can find is that the principal 
suggested I leave. It was a ’bitter pill to swallow* . Actually, I have 
had it in my throat for 20 years • I am quite sure the man hated farmers 
and I was a farmer’s son. It was easier to teach the kids from the city. 
Since school was a bit of a financial hardship on my parents, they were not 
too hard to convince either* As a result, on completion of grade 10 I was 
withdrawn from high school. It was the only bit of counselling 1 had ever 
received during my years at high school and I would sincerely hope that the 
situation has changed. If it hasn’t then I would like to suggest that 
perhaps someone should pull their trousers up and, in this case, I do not 
think it is the student. ■ 

Now why do people make .the effort to get more education? What 
motivates them? Arirl hov/ do you go rtbout getting it? My first effort, 
and again I will not boro you with details of years,' wa.*; correspondence 
courses. 'I’hese wore a complete flop because of the lack of supervision, 
and a lack of ability on my part to work with this cold, rather impersonal 
writing back and forth: to someone you have not seen and someone who has not 
seen you. The next v/as night school classes at a high school. This pro- 
gram has been in operation, of course, in many of the provinces for a good 
number of years . I do not know whether i t was my age particularly, perhaps 
it was my sije, which gave me a feeling of discomfort in a high school 
system. Quite frankly 1 felt I was out of place. I still had in the back 
of ^ ray miiid an awareness of the need for more education. When X went to 
British Columbia it was as chief supervisor of Willingham school, which is 
a provincial training school for girls. It mis a good position and one 
from which I resigned on the day I left for 'Toronto. 



On many occasions I sat a little measlly in the cha^ 
pccupledi as the asslstantf to the siiperlntandent* Professor XyLxon* irtio is 
the Director of the School of Social Work at U.B*C suggested that perhaps 
i eas a person who showed some promise and should endeavour to get Into 
their program * and enter the School of Social V/ork as an under-graduate. 

So this was the origlx^l reason for getting back to university. 

With this in mind I approached Vancouver City College and there 
with the help of counsellors was able to select a program that I felt I 
could cope with and one in which credits would be transferable. It is 
<Ufficult to convey to you my feelings in getting back as a student. But 
X would like to make this clears it was the instructors who lifted me up, 
got rid of this *pill? that I had carried around for 20 years and made me 
feel that it was not an unreal goal that I was seeking. I did, as the 
Chairman mentioned earlier * night classes in the fall semester j I obtained 

four months educational leave of absence in January and took a full semester 
doing six courses. Hind you X was not a first class honours student, but I 
d^ld make second class honours* I am not/ back at work and w:^ll be leaving 
at , the end of August to go into Simon Fraser. 

■ ' Let me first ^f all mention instructors. They are good and 
bad. I ran Into both and I think any ir^titution has both and perhaps will 
edntinue ^to have them. I noticed yesterday that two or three of the people 
who spoke^ referred to students as children. I am not a chi^d. I do not 
like being referred to as a child. You, too, are a student and perhaps we 
arc all students together. One of the difficult things to overcome idthin 
a college system is going to be the idea that you are dealing with children. 
These are young adultsi. 



In the area of curriculum, stress has been put on technical 
vocational courses. Had these not been transferable, the college would 
hiave been of no value %o me as an individual . I do not know how many other 

students plan to go on to University, but it is i)ice to know that the courses 
you » 5 an take at a community college are transferable to the university. In 
Vancouver, they are because they have been cleared through with Simon Praser. 

Let me for Jupt a moment deal with student p*3irtlctpatlon. There 
is a real need of this and a real area for it within a college, but I think 
there are other areas idiere * student par ticips tion is not desirable. One of 
these perhaps is determining who shall, be on the teaching staff. I do not 
that thia is a matter for student concern. Quite frankly I was very 
that, bemoono else was concerned about it for I had enough to do handling 
six courses without v/orrylng about whether or not the teacher was a satis- 
factory individual. 1 used every facility and resource available, rif^t 
from the men's washroom in the basement, to the growing library in what was 
called *the dome*. Never once did I meet up with a brick wall, or a dead 
end. X encountered a few stumbling stones, but these were perhaps placed 
there on purpose, to see if I was going to be able to get over them. I 
think the regular seminars within a college system are parUcularly impor- 
tant. X did not miss a seminar, quite frankly more than once when* I 
attended there was only the instructor and myself. They aro of vast 
importance and the student who really wants help, guidance, counselling, 
can find them if he 
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CHAIfiMAN l 

much of what you had to i»y is 8weet|ies6 and light, and yet I know you have 
reservations. Pr. V/ales would you permit one of your students 
rather critical remarks? 

Ihe Director says the^^ 

MR. Fisnm t 

a matter of ftict 1 have reached page 12 and 1 iMive headed 
It "weaknesses”. I can only speak from my Own experience, hut I would say 
that one of them was the lack of good library facilities*^ in our 
|«rtic\>lar case the dii^ that what ^h^^ 

library had to be built into a coll<^e libraiy* As a result, 1 and bther 
students like myself - I think in 2>i months I turned in nine research^ p^^ 
had to use facilities outside of the college. Often these were at quite a 
distance, and trying to juggle these trips between classes and writii^ papers 
^ was not 'an. easy Job. ■' 

The other Is this business of some instructors who insisted on 
keeping a Vfist distance between desk and desk - and these being the desks 
of the student and the instructor. I do not know how they expect the 
student to participate or really give all that he may have to give if he is 
always held at this great distance. I was not Involved in this, but it 
used to bother me to see the instructors coming around picking up decks of 
playing cards from students who during their lunch hour in the cafeteria 
decided to play « I do not know what game they played • but ^ere was no 
money involved. v/hat student had any? And yet they confiscated the 
cards. Ihis is no way to break their card playing habit. I did not have 
time to play cards and I do not know how many courses these people were 
taking. But I felt t^t after all they were young adults and if they 
wanted to play cards perhaps they should be allowed to play. 

One of the other things •* and this is no fnult of the college 
particularly - but in order to attend I had to fjive up a home, or at . least 
makti arrangements for someone else to look after it, because I could not 
live in Burnaby and attend Vancouver City College as a day student. This 
worked out a bit of a hardship as it ended up with my going into a room in 
someone else's house, which is a little difficult after being on your own 
for a number of years. I say a little difficult, it was very difficult. 

CHAIRMAN ? 

Can we first gentlemen, start on the question of student parti- 
cipation in the administration of a college? Mr, Fisher suggested that 
there were appropriate roles for a student to play in this. Dr. Wales 
would you like to comment? 



DR. V/ALES t 

Certainly 1 would like to cowraeRt. I think the students have a 
^eat vole in connection with the colleges# Ihere are certain ways in which 
they can facilitate their develo^fht functioning if they actively 
organiae themselves iwith this in mind*^^ of card playing is a 

very interesting one. This is the first I have heard of it. If we are 
going to treat people as adults, mwst accept the fact that they are 
adults and will be responsible for themselvoo. Through their own organi-, 
satlons students can do a great deal to see that this type of problem of 
relationship does not exist. 

I would like to make a point about Mr. Fisher's remarks on 
restrictions regarding residence. Biis happens to be one of the developing 
factors* 'Vhat region does the particular centre serve. Xn our case by 
legislation it serves Vancouver City. And we would not have this as a major 
problem. I think that the other points he made were quite good. The 
college should serve the- students., the facilities should be there for them to 
use. It is up to thenj to organize themselves to take the best advantage of 
idmt:'ia"there*":p-''V'^-;: ^ 



CHAIRMAN ; 

Mr. Sisco iq there any provision in the legislation in Ontario 
for student participation in the administration of the colleges? 



MR. SISCO ; 

No, there iq no provision in the legislation, although since there 
is not a great deal of bentralized power In the legislation, q Council of 
Regents or a Board of Oovemors can have complete liberty to fake this type 
of thing into account; The (k>uncil of Regents has a committee on student 
affairs which is studying participation within, the college. Vihen you adk 
what part they should have in the direct administration I certainly feel , 
as Xh*. Wales has expressed, . that students must be considered, must be a 
part of the college. They must be treated as adults, but I think that there 
is a limited participation. 



CHAIRMAN ; 

Do you feel students should have any participation in the policy- 
making activities of the college, either by direct representation or by 
indirect representation? 

MR. SISCO ; 

Well, I certainly think that they must be heard and must have the 
normal channels for making their views felt. I am, I suppose, traditionally 
oriented enough to feel that when you are designing or developing a college 
with an avowed purpose you must consider your students in the li^t of this 
avowed purpose. You should not switch from your fimdamental base because it 
does not appeal to somebody. 



CHAIWUM; 
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Ifeank you# Beuu^ojB»r4 would you caro to cpmmoftt on the rol« 

of the etudent in the ndainiatration policy of t^^ 



MR# BSAUBEXSARD t 

^ia queetion of coaalderlng atudenta aa young adulta la one of 
the hneic preoccupationa in the Province of ^ehec right now. Every day 
there ie a fre^ conununique from the atudenta that reminda ua of thio. The 
Parent Report? which la a re|>ort on education in ^ebec, haa played an 
important role in giving reap^nalhility to atudenta. I think we are all 
agreed on thia point* To give you aome indication of thia? the planning 
committee which orgemiaea the adniniatnative and pedogogical atructure of our 
inatitutea, or commUnHy collegea, wants to adopt direct repreaentatlon on the 
part of atudenta on the Board of Oovemora of the institutlona. We also 
weuit to have the participation of atudenta on the main coBWltteeaand councila 
of the ihatitutiona. 

Someone mentioned a few minutes ago that the participation of 
students in the asaeaament of the role of teachers did not seem appropriate. 

I agree with this. I know that in the United States this takea place. 
Students aaaeas the value of their teachers and teachers do not accept this 
very well. 



CHAIRMAN S 

Dr. Reeai have you a comment? 



DR# REES s 

Tes? X would liko to have a look at this from a somewhat different 
angle. This involves the pool of students* the potential group of students 
who will be at the college. Now in Alberta we have a fair pool of students. 
In Z3 years agj, we loat from our schools 66^* roughly two«*thirdSf of 

the students who had entered eleven years earlier. Today we ^e losing 
about We are holding in our class rooms and entering grade 12* 7o.995o 

of the student population. So we have a considerably pool of people vho are 
going to require services of this aort. The question is how are you going 
to roach them? v/e are still going to have a few drop-outs. We are still 
going to have this problem of developing a program to meet the needs of theaa 
people who' have dropped out. I think that it is not unlikely that we will 
have drop-outs in the future. 



CHAIRMA N; 

I wonder if you want to comment directly on the question of 
atudent involvement in the administration of the college? 



DR,R3aS3 l 

thlo 1b sBitter on which I do not have f±rBt*diBnd knowlodgo* 
Wo have other people who are wore qualified to si>e^ on that> 

DB. BEMW EOABD; 

I would like to/mention that «ie Huff-eerdahl aeport o» Uniwor- 
Blty Bovemuent in Canada'^' will Boom to atndente quite c^ewtiw, 
eapeeielly to the students of Quebec. So those rtjo are interested in the 
Pfovlncci olioulil. road tills Ropdrij as soos as poasibloB 

cwamm t 

Or non to tbe problem of curriculum# Vfliat rola do you thlRk 
should be played by the student in the development of the curriciAum 

MB. SISC0 8 

Well if you llotened to Mr. Davio this morning you will resUne 
that the Colleges of Applied Arte and leehnolejg in Ontario have certaliay, 
in the broad sense of the word, a. vocational bias • So that ow 

development of curriculum, certainly as it applies to the hard weas, is 
not a ^ntre-imposed curriculum, rather a curriculum developed^throujdi con* 
suCLtation with the teachers of the subjects and the people of business and 
^ industry who are In a sense the ultimate consumers of the product. _ w 
existing curriculum apparatus in the post-secondary field works in 
Mamer* Ihe teachers and supervisors from the Department of Educa^on s 
noini view sit dowh with adHsory committees representing the various ^ 
consumers of the product and vork out the details of the curricula# o 
not think a student coming to engineering technologist, or in 

the field of administration, of hotel administration or even in ^e field 
of journalism has a great deal to say about what ttie content of the cur- 
riculum should be# ^ 



CRillRMAN 



Anyone to comment? 



PR, H. 0. BARRM : 

In the field of the curriculum you would have to determine in the 
first place the preferences of students# In the second^ place what does ^ 
Industry and business require? Committees of such people are formed. and w 
currieSLum is developed on those lines. Now the university program is the 
same program as is being offered at the university# 

Report of the Commission on University Government in Canada. 

University of Toronto Press, 1966# I2#00# 



MR« BEAUREGARD S 

I tUink we qan give students the possibility of playing an advisory 
part in the development of school prograins* In certain institutions it 
might be possible to have students on an individual or on a group basis make 
recommendations or suggestions so that certain courses be adopted* 



CHAIRHAT^ g 

Would anyone like to comment on how# in fact# the curriculum has 
been determined in any of the colleges across Canada^ Dr* Wales? 



DR* WALES ; 

I do not think the students have too much directs say in connection 
with the curriculum, but I think they are a very important group which must 
be considered* In the first place the curriculum has to depend on the 
•student group you have and on their goals* And you have to keep in mind the 
fact that you want to get back into these colleges persons who have left the 
school system and are coming back to up-grade themselves and the fact that 
we have of ouT people over 21 and a good percentage 0%'er 30. You have 
to remember the maturity of these people in the way the materials are pre- 
sented and in the actual content# In some cases, of the curriculum. 

Now it has already been said that the technical and business pro- 
grams are developed through the community and this does not need to be 
repeated. We have had a very interesting eaq»erience with the academic 
program which 1 think is ^uite pertinent to our discussion. In Alberta 
they teach the University of Alberta program and I gather that the Ontario 
programs of a strictly academic nature would be gi.ven by universities and 
colleges. In British Columbia our staff have developed academic programs 
in close co-operation with university people# but they are independent pro- 
grams in the sense that they are designed for the student group we have. 

In some cases students are perhaps not primarily intellectual people, per- 
haps they are more mature. I have been really impressed with the co- 
operation and the support we have had from the faculty chairmen iu the 
different departments at both universities. One of the strengths of a 
college, if it can develop an academic program independently of the univer- 
sity# is that you can get in certain variations from the traditional 
university courses. These will serve your groups better, and will still 
be good academic programs at the college level. We have acceptance by the 
University of British Columbia and Simon Fraser University for a number of 
courses we are giving which are not offered in either of those institutions. 
These are designed m®»re directly for our particifLar group. I think this is 
an important aspect ^f the student curriculum making. 



CHAIRMAN : 

Now let me ask you a direct question on the basis of Mr*. Fisher's 
presentation. Mr. Fisher is 36 years old and for four years he has been In 
the Department of Social Welfare dealing directly with human problems of a 
very complicated order and I would have thought in a very sophisticated way. 
Why shouldn't Mr. Fisher have a direct say in what ought to comprise some 
aspects of the curriculum in the courses he has' elected. 



DR. WALES s 

I think Mr* Fisher already had an Influence in the program 
throu^ the preparatory course, modificationa that are being made* ****• 
Fisher had I believe a grade 10 and until now you have had to practically 
go through the regular hi^ school program in British Columbia to get 
grade 13. And I thjnk this is pretty well common. V/e*ve had many ob;Je« 
ctions to the specific content of the course requirmoents for tne college 

prep, program or the high , school equivalency program and now we are making 
progress with the provincial diepartment in respect to recognising the fact 
that there shotild be a hi^ school program for adults, so 1 think that there 
will be, in effect. It is just beginning to come through into beautiful 
British Columbia* 

CHAIRMAN ; 

Your comment, Mr. Fisher. 



MR. FISHER ; 

Yest I would like to make one comment here, Mr. Chairman, since ^ 
Dr. Wales has mentioned the imjaortance of the courses which are tr*ans- 
ferable to universities. Again emphasizing the importance of good counsel* 
ling in this area, I might point out again that when I went to Vancouver 
City College it was with the idea of getting a first year standing or it* 
equivalent. This was in order to get into the School of Social Work. The 
counsellor made out a program for me which turned out to be acceptable as a 
first year university level and I will now go into what is called second 
year . The coromuni ty college should be an insti tution of learning in its 

own ri^t, not a poor cousin of the uidversity, or a sophisticated high 
school, but rather an institution serving the needs of the i>articular 
locality. And this will vary I am sure from, say Vancouver to Burnaby or 
to North Vancouver, or any of the areas within a large centre where you have 
different types of industry and different needs as far as the community is 
concerned.' After all if the community colleges are going to serve the com* 
munity then we assume that people are hot going to move away from home in 
order to attend them. 



MR. BiSABRBQARD ; 

It seemti to mo we should bo clear that tho question of programs 
is a most complex one. There are at least four agencies involved in their 
development. Because pf the need of credits or transfers, it is important 
to have support at the government level. The worlds of industry and labour 
have certain needs which must be respected. We have to think of the wishes 
of the students and, moat important, we must not forget a certain freedom 
which the teachers will want in order to work within a program. The develop® 
ment of program is a very complex matter and talking only of student inter- 
vention is over-simplifying* Actually what is needed is a vast amount of 

vO’^OSTiiXIiSi felOii • 
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CHAlBHAK s 

Thank you. I think I should mention that Selkirk College has 
four types of pi’Ograma in which student particii«tion^Wies. ^ _ 

first of all, the first two years of acadende university level studi.es f or tne 
transfer program* ‘ There are five or six two-year technological programs, 
the curriculums for which are designed hy community advisory committees. 

These committees, upon which there are student representative, 
direct role in planning of the curriculum* Very direct. The third area 
of programming is the college preparatory program. In our case, u^lke^^ 
other institutions, wo take in mature students at almost any age and provide 
them with up-grading courses to go where they want to go, ah their speant 
and on their terms. For example, a student may want to go into a te«hiic- 
logical program. He is 35, and he has spent 10 years in a chemistiy lab*, 
in industry. He needs English, mathematics and physic^ but no chemistry. 

A program will be designed by a counselling staff . catering only for him, 
valid only in our institution, not in Bert Wales' institution or any otMer 
place in the province. Hopefully his level of scpbistication will he such 
and we will have had sufficient tests of his accomplishment that the staff 
of Vancouver City College would be willing to take him where we have sug- 
gested that he left iff with us. The fourth and final program of . 
institution is a rich fare of evening classes available for students - high 
school preparatory students as well as adult members of the community. 

Tuose four courses are operating simultaneously within the one 
institution and the architecture of the iiistitationhas been designed to 
facilitate intermingling among the various kinds of students, the faculty 

and the community. In addition to the help given by the architecture of 

the institution, there is at Selkirk College pne staff that teaches the^ 
academic program as well as the technological program. We believe in inte- 
grated faculty, completely integrated student body and integrated services 
of all kinds. To such an extent have we tried to prevent differences of 
caste or status as between the academic program and the technical program 
that we have called one, the 'Applied Arts and Science’ and the other, 

'Liberal AX'ts and Science* In an effort to make as little distinction as 
possible, between students in these various programs. Is there any_ other 
comment anyone wants to make on the* detennination of the curriculum^ 



BR. sms s ■, 

Ves, it would seem to me, as I have listened to this, that the 
details of the programs are actually not worked out by the students* Thwir 
preferences ar’d' taken into account, infojroation from diiTferent persons in 
th^^ community is sought, but the actual design of the courses is not funda- t 
mentally a student proposition. Is that correct^ 



CHAIRMAN S 

Yes. Would you like to comment further on the cwriculum, Mr. 

Sisco? 



MR, SISCO ; 

No| but perfeaiiB I had better correct one impression# We do plan 

a general educational prograi^ in the Oollege of Applied Arts and ifectoology# 
I had better st art calling them commuhity colleges like everyone else. 

And this is a distinct entity from thp section 5 of the act »University 
Transfer Program* that is in essence operated by the University on campus* 
But 1 would not like to leave the Impression that we are strictly a tech- 
nical ^ vocational » commercial type , of ; thing vrilthout any general educational 
courses at all. 



CHAIBMAN: 

Any further comment on the curriculum? I would like to move, if 
X cant to the business of administration of the colleges. X wonder if you 
would like to make a first comment on this* Dr. Wales? . 



m. WAIiES ; 

' Well the model of course depends on the provincial legislation 
and in British ColuhMa there are two types of colleges. One is the dis- 
trict college which is operated within the area of one school districti the 
other is a regional college which is operated when several distr icts go^ 
together in connection witJi e college ♦ * In the firsti these ere ell nnder 
the school act in general terms » but there has been no revision of the 
school act to give adequate details for specific pattenis of organization! 
except in a very geaeral way. In the Vancouver system, which is the dis- 
trict one, the Boaid of School Trustees is the official council or board 
of governors of uhe college. This is the legislative requirement. In the 
other areas - as you know Uordon - it is a combination of board represen- 
tatives! some government representatives, and I believe some community 
representativeB . 



MR. SISCO ; . 

In Ontario there Is no local tax support .so that , nl^hou^h the 
l8 collego areas that Mr,' Davis mentioned are administrative units, and 
the boards of governors will be chosen from these 18 areas, as far as the 
students are concerned they are completely free to jgo *to any college. Xf 
they cannot get a course which they like in one they can go to another. 
There is no boundary, Xhe legislation has been deliberately left very 
flexible. By setting up the B^rd of Gtovemors as a local authority you 
get the building program and the management of the college outside cf the 
civil service, so that you have a great deal more flexibilxty, pro- 

vincial Coimcil of Regents really has a dual function! it is advisory to 
the Minister on many matters, but it has some very real power in the co- 
ordination of programs, in the approval of budgets and in rationalizing 
th 0 d6volopw«ttt so that you do not got a dovelopment which is lopaidod in 
one direction in one area of the Province and then overbalanced the other 
way in another area.. We have deliberately tried to get the best of both 
worlds by having a sort of provincially supervised ’bread and gutter* pro- 
gram by means of which m may take some forward steps in the national need 
for recognizable levels of certification in some of the technical and 



business areas* and at tlie s^etime give a lot of t‘r(^.4om to uhe local 
board of governors to inaugurate courses which have a local application or 
meet demands of the people in the locality* 

. cHAiito t": ■■ 

“ Dr» iJeoSt in the province of Albex’ta there has been a junior 

college act, has^ t?iere not, since 195B? l7ould you like to comment on 



DR. MS ; 

Uliat act provides for the establishment of a college board, which 
would consist of members of school boards but it is qiiiie distinct from any 
partlcvlar school board. A college may be established in a school district 
or in a series of school districts and coimties. !Ehe board must consist of 
three members, I think the constitution of the board is not the impor»tant 
thinA* • 'Jhey then woi»ld have to got approval from the university to offer 

iiniv'ersity work and seek affiliation with the university. I think these 
are fundamental aspects. 



MR. BSAUREGrARDi 



In the province of Quebec we have a general act planned which would 
cover the installation of this level of teaching and the public institutions 
which would dispense it. This act has not been adopted yet. We ere hoping 
to have it pretty soon. The act foresees institutions of a semi-public 
nature, which is a new reality in Quebec, corap^ed to private institutions 
which are giving this same kind of teaching, and state institutions which 
difi^ense technical courses. The act foresees a board of governors as the 
directing organism of these institutions. This would have very great powers 
in their admiinistration. The board would comprise 15 to I8 members wlio 
would be elected as representatives of various elements of the community 9 
as well as representatives of the teaching staff and students. 



CHAIRMAN : 

Mr. Sisco I wonder if you wo\d.d like to comment on how you feel the 
board cf governors of a community college ou^t to carry out its responsi- 
bilities*? Should it adopt the pattern of the imiversity boejrd of governors, 
or should it adopt the role or model of a board of trustees of a school? 

What is the way in which ys^u see tlie board operating most effectively? 

MR. SISCO ; 

You will not want me to go into the details of management that 
woTild normally fall to a board since it is the contractual body that will 
have to retain the staff and own, build and maintain the buildings and this 
type of thing. The legislation states that the Board of Governors can 
inauguarate courses v/ith the permission of the Ontario Council of Regents, 
that it can issue certificates on its own authority for courses that do not . 
fall within this provincial spectrum that I mentioned. We feel that if a 






, Hf'v *■■ 



Board of Governors is to fulfill its real fane tioa» it laust hove s^BOthing 
■,v :of inissionaty *-s ' seal: 1 bringins'' the:.^faOilities -^of :'.thO;:boi3^^ 
boimmntit^, in studying the needs of ^ terms of post- ^ 

seeowdary education r Being ab for the, 

public at to and for specific in^stneies^^^m and coominity 

We feel that the administrative funetion of t^ of governors is v ' 

. only really half its role and that the much mere important end more posi- 
; tive part is this feeling of wanting to bring thO college out to the 
of the area w'nd to see that it reflects the needs and inturests and de- 
mands of that ^-urticular public* 



CHAIRMAN: 



y:' I' '"‘^Wmild you want to comment oh what you think the articulation ought 
to be between the board of governors of a college and the school board - 
::"?:operat±ng.4n> ^at'}area^/ 



MR. SISCO i 



V Well obviously there will hav3 to be a great deal of articulation*) 
We at one time considered putting a ; college under the local school board 
or a representation of the local school board. As a former secondary 
school teacher and principal I think I can say that, we were afraid to tie 
to the formal school system because we felt that there were real dangers 
involved* People conditioned to a formal school system might take that j; 
type of thinking into the college level where we did not feel that It ^ 
belonged. So that as these Boards of Governors are appointed - and three 
of them are appointed to my knowledge | butthe -Minister. says four so th^ * 
must havi> completed one last night - you will notice that the people on • ^ 
them are very broadly representative of the total interests of the area* 
%ey include both men and women, business men, industrialists « represent- 
tives of ihe form^ educational 
if there is one the area - 

are deliberately chosen so that they do not represent a single point of 
view, but rather so that they, will be capable of the new approach and the 
missionary approach that I have outlined. 



CHAIRMAN: 



tes thank you very much. Now 
>rs of the Lethbridge Juhic 
from school boards, does it not? 

DR* C.B.JOHNSCai: 



Alberta Dr. Johnson the Board of 
of representatives 






Lethbridp;e Junior College ■ 



That is true. 



Of 



CHAIRMAN: 



Would you like to comment oh the' aims suggested by Hr. Bisco.in ' 
Ontario as contrasted with the nine years of experience in the Lethbridge 
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DR> JOHWflOK s ^ 

' The Loth|>rldgo Jimlor Colldgo board has had a poliear of iSiviiig 
not only the iiniyeraity tvanatf/r courses tout aioo of extondlns -i,.. 

tof voctttibn«^ couroeo thero is a aeotion of tho 

3to addtUoft they aapb devoi<q^^ :; 

instruction 6^^ iato the cdfflwunitif^ served* tmese are ;; 

nadit features of the prograa at the moment. 

CHAIBKAN ; • 

ie thi't it has aspirations to university statue. Do you thi^ ^®x. 

' nornsCt : Otttcosie of ' nost 'junior' epiiefiea'; that;,. .have' had ;,itinai ten or twelve 
years experience in Canada? Is this to too expectedt 



m. mmmi 



'}^y 
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fso years of university are now toeing offered at the Zsthtozidgt : 
Junior Colleget and in Medicine Hat and Red Peer which are aruch 
you find pretty imich university courses. Lethtoridge 

to secure tiniversity status and idiether they will toe successful is ai^toody s 
guess at the noment* It could toe , that this night toe S trend* We ' 

hope not* '':'r \ ^ '■ • 

MR, SISCO? ' 

I would like to conment on that tendency, I talhed to ah official 
of an American iurisdiction - who shall toe nameless - and 
u| eni^ you* fou are^ i^^ 

conoept ' end evorytoody obviously ^ is enthusiastic, : - But I tell you w^t will 
happen.In five years the staff will come to a meeting and they ^U^pass 
a resolution that from here on they must be referred to as the faculty*^ 

A year aftOr that they m 

they %fill toe talking about increasing their image in the eyee of the putilie 
toy raising their entrance requirements and raising their requirem^ts as j 
far as faculty is concerned, Ihen in about a ten-year cycle you will, have 
a fourth rate liberal arts college with a few long-haired pedants stmtiag 
around with a handfull of students^. Now we have admittedly stacked ths ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
cards everywhere we possibly .could to prevent that fros happening* v 

DR, VAliBS ; 

There are sovoral points here I would liko to comment ont In thf^ 
first place, heuvon forbid that all the colleges are going to toe universi- 
ties* The comment was made yesterdays ”It is not that we need more of the 
same, tout that we need more of something different”* Let's not try tp 
more unlversitiPs developing. In our particular case, we have universities 
to the east of is and universities to the west of us and rl^^t in the middle. 
Mbytoe in ten years time things will toe different, tout I do not think so* 
board's decision on all of this was based on *ts extensive es^rienee 
in adult education. As a board for fifty years it has operated ni^t 
schools for adults in the community, for thirty-five yeeurs it has operated 
an art school at the post-secondary level and for fifteen years it has 
operated a vocational school. Activities were base<| on the need for this 
lyf |>i»egrai*t in the community. An adult high school was also needed ■ ; 
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e^ a better way of dbiinig our grade |.3i whicH in British Columbia has not 
d^eloped the same M bhc i 

Vancouver City College has developed* The main concern is the non-university-* 
ot^ented stiident, but it is recognised that 

not really know what they want. It is also a fact that in British Columbia 
a great jnany people 

examinations except in June, so a person with a *sup* has to wait a year 
to get into u^ * ^ T^ is a need for providing general education 

of an academic type for some of these people* We are not looking toward a 
university aspiration* I would like to make one other comment • Should 
boards of education run this type of centre? The comment was jnade that 
there is a fear this will result in t% traditional elementary-secondary 
appi^h^^^t^^^^ s^hasard. It is also a hazard 

t^ ^ti will get another board in a comm! competing edu- 
cation^ services ^ and a duplication of services* be hw 1^ 

a lot of this^^^^^i^^^^ with a lot of separate little compartments t Whetl^r 

oi* hot a board runs «ri centre is depeiident On tvifo other faetorsv and one ia 
the is met, thre^ local 

taxatibn. and heaven vd.thin the community. 

We Save^ b^ oi^ for education, and if we had a separate 

college bpard we would then hav^^one for the college board; ; two competing 
takes for ed^^ woulllv; be h bad situation. In Ontario the colleges 

are provincially supported.^ ^ Another point I thiidc 

thai could considered i^^ the ffict that the secondary school system in 
itm urbail arCiusy and 1 aiii sur^ all across Canada, now haa 

m^^ If have your college : 

program tiWd^ into the communi schopl system, all these facili- 
ties becomi available, in by our high school 

principals that ttie hij^^^^^ 6 o* clock or . 

even at h o'clock by arrar^emeht, and the facilities are there for jihe 
using* One of the criticisms we get a great dea^^ why aren’t the 
schools used more than froni 9 - 3^ If the college organization is developed 
in ccnmectitm with t^ and if thp^ college serves the working 

person who can bniy come at night time ^ your bafidc core around which the 
services are offered can flow over and use ^ a^ resources of the 

community instead of go and ask for them. 






cHAiBMAh ; ; 

It has chc#red to me that we have arrived at a point there we have 
a sufficient amount of data that we might invite questions from the floor. 
This particular issue which we are discussing now, tho‘ role of school 
boards in the operation of a district or regional college, is a critical one 
in whieb there is some yariat ion across Canada. In British Columbia, for 
oxfi«ddbt w<y fire oblig twice; first in a plobiscita 

in br dor to aisk whether in principle the region or district is interested 
in the eatablishiment bf a college there is a positive vote,, then later 
a referendum . id held in which the people are asked to the 

basis of i^nicipal taxation, such 

federal gpyernment funds. . ■ 












very fun I rec€^ 

compp^ent of tho total 

eduoational system inay the long run be the dominant ^ we 

: have this kind of. view of the prospects in this pos|*school non-nnlversity 
area assbciate^^^ basic way with total adult s^vicee in the community t 
then it Beems to me th^ in tlio loni^ run accept the establistiment . 

of a new Jurisdicticn here, primarily directed to these par txcul?^ ^^f^ 

^f^r this reahtn 1 think it would bo unfortiuiate- taking^^ view 

; point - if/we became committed to attaching this new function as an 
: either to or tc the university system* 1 think 

:;;;it^has^to,,:•he■ 'an': entity:;^ 



• Now I am very cc iscious of the problems that Pr* Wales has 
mentione of facilities. But it does not seem to me i^^ ^ 

: facilities of the schools should be made available outside of 

their normalyhours for another ainrangemcnt with 

schools* I have come to this conclus^ reluctajatly because 2 have a 

, appx^ciated greatiy vdiat the s done in the let^ - 

j^^^ion /Which is baaed upm re^esentatioh^^^f^ school boaard* Md 

2 kno#ln)k wo3^ Vancb^^ the school system* 

■ But taking a long term viewpoint a^ real concept of where this 

is leading us my firm convictiorx is that we have to accept another juris- 
diction here Md not tie in either with the the tmiversity* . 



MR* HOWAR D D AY^ VMCOUVBR CVH CQIIEGE; 



permissible rather than a comment? 
First of all to Mr* Sisco of tliie Department of Education, Ontario* He said 
they had done all they could to stack the cards against the soggy cycle 
he described where the acadendcs, after ten years, would take over in a 
musty corridor with a few students * Now how are they going to prevent this 
if the faculties are indeed hooked to the universities? 



CHklRMN; 



. .. Gan wo put that one directly to you Mr* Sisco? 



■ v/'^' 



/ you implying t^^ faculties of these colleges will in some 

C; -'way. ' be : 'Jiooked ■ to: : tniiversit ^ 



MR. LAY: 



A 



I understand you are going to teach your academic core under the 
supeiurision and direction of the universities* , 



m, SISCO: 



'ii. No, the college is a separate entity in itself* It will have gene- 
ral educational programs, but these will be tied, for various reasons 
including economic ones to an application of the subject as well* You may 
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Wdl3t study 3J.ber^ subjects ^^^ in your options^^ be ^ appli- 
cation of these in the field of social work or ioumalism, for instance, 
If you study English, and so on. Now if there is some reason, because of 

the college area, why the students in that aurea cannot go 
a university as an alternative, then the Board of Governors is em- 



to 



powered to enter into an agreement with the university for the university 
to. offer imiversity courses, at university prices, ydth university-approved 
staff, for laniversity credits# But administratively, and as far as the 
total concept is concerned, the college is corapletely divorced from the 
universities in Ontario. 



KR. DAY; 



I am not quite fully satisfied with the answer and this is why I 
Itave the second question, Hr. Chairman. $his is directed hr. Bees 
of Alberta. I would like to know what the experience has been at* the 
Iiothbridge College as far as the tie in with the University of Albezta has 
..been concerned. 



DR; BEBSi 



The T athbridge Junior College has used regular university courses 
designed by the University of Alberta. In future they will be desxisned 
by the University of Calgary but there will be no difference at 
university level between the courses or examinations. 



-T 



MR. DAYS 



'Thanks. Now I would like to ask Hr. Cousins from Lethbridge College 
to cbiwaent on the difference of opinion amongst the staff members, those 
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teaching academic and those teaching technological and other courses in 
the college. I think he might have some light to shed here. 



CHAIRMANS 






Mr. Cousins is not a member of 
be happy to comment? 



the panel, but I wonder if he would 



MR. y,> J» COIXSIMH , Lethbridge »Tunior Colleges 



Ladies said gentlemen, our College does have the dichotomy that 
Conant talks about between the arts and education, but we have it between 
arts and vocational training. For example, our faculty wanted to set up 
positions of rank, a system of associate and full professors. When the 
vocational people wanted a similar salary schedule, immediately the arts 
faculty said: Good Lord I Are we going to have a full professor of 
plumbing? Go we had this kind of split. This is tjie sort of thing we are 
struggling with. When we introduced our second yes^, it became a senior year. 
This was beyond a junior college and we had to get better qualified facul- 
ties. They immediately felt thoir academic statuj^ was being questioned when 
they had to write the same examinations as Calgary or use the same text 
books^ even though we had been quite happy to give the same course with the 
same wimbers, using the same text books, jvriting the same ex<uroinatiQns, 
even though we marked them ourselves. The university was very, very care- 
ful to let go a little bit at a time until, we had established ourselves and 
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were able to ]prove that the product which wo sent to the l^aiveroi^ of 
Alberta was as good as the product which they were turning out theiaselves* 
Now we are finding greater pressure as we have applied for affiliation 
with the new tfniyersity of Calgary V to raore separation especially 
senior course level in the choosing of courses, the picking of text hooksi 
the setting of the examinations, A lot of people, you see, feel that their 
academic qualifications are being questioned, " ^ 



CHAimN 



e ' 



V/ould you say that In responding to the critical technological 
educational crisis of our time that the Lethbridge wTunior College was in ' 
fact a social invention of faring something new or indeed more of the same? 

^ % have the California Junior College as the **crosS* , , 

Which ^ohe "above us all, but Alberta was a tndque si^^ everything . 

that we did v/as unique. Our motto shpu^d have been *^we a^ different** ; 
because when It came to choosing courses, for example, we went to the ' 

National Employment Service ^ nobody has ever thougbt of that here *• to find 
out what sort of jobs are needed in our community. Secondly, we sent around 
questionnaires to the schools to find out what the students thought they 
needed and what the principals thought they needed,, we called in ^ ; 

committees of industry on two levels: one to tell us what is going to' ^ 

happen in the next ten years and one to tell us what we need right now. ^^And 
so it was completely locally-oriented. But although the vocational section 
does have that distinction, we are working together very well one 

administration, oad the vocational work is developing now so that we now not 
only have trmsfer to the university, but we have transfer to the institutes 
of technology as well, and our own terminal courses. 

DR. G. B. JChNSON s ■ '- V' 

1 sabscribe completely to what Dean Cousins has said. First, I 
would 2.ike to make one or two comments. One is that Dr*. Rees, Chief ^ 
Superintendent of our Province has said that the junior colltiges act was 
passed in 195S which is absolutely true - that was to legalize the 
Lethbridge Junior College which began in 1957* Secondly, I would like to 
indicate that ws are university-orien^d in as far as the university section 
is concerned and we do have these problems that Dean Cousins mentioned. But ^ 
this year we began OK a very very modest scale taking people of sli^tly 
inferior matriculation stan.ding and I am not quite certain as to what the 
outcome was. At the time that I left on three months* leave of absence there 
seemed to be some hope for the people who were not quite matricifLation * 
meaning average in all the exaniination subjects. In Other words we are 
experimenting as well as carrying through with the regular university courses 

cmiRMAN: - 



We are just beginning now on one of the most critical aspects of the ' 
development of community colleges across Canada - the governing body, its 
nature, its composition and its capacity to relate to the community and to 
develop changes as changes are required# ' 



DR. JOimSOW g 4 \ 

Vlith r 6 as>«ct to t|dminiatrtttion» I should Xlko to fjoy this, that 
M$e defiiiltoly are Xocal|y«orionted towards tho kinds of things that are 
rec|uired as already indioated by our Doan« 

CHAiRHAR r 

Dean Smith of the Faculty of Arts of the University of Alberta* 

DEAN SMITH ; 

I should introduce myself as one of Lethbridge's problenjs. X have 
been Chairman of the University of Alberta Committee on Junior Colleges for 
some time# Now with the separation of the two universities of Calgary and 
Alberta we have still a co-ordinating council and the Committee on Junior 
Colleges will remain as a committee of that co-ordinating Council# Xt is 
charged with several responsibilities and one of them is to supervise the 
staffs of Junior colleges* And It is there that generally speaking X have 
played the role of the mean old man >ho says ”No”# Ihe organisation in 
Alberta has been one of affiliation in which the universities control 
university courses# The pattern in the United States is one of credltation 
in which the various junior colleges have a great deal of freedom to 
organise and ultimately to transfer. Xn the United States, however, the 
pregrams Ih, >°doh .inpr^ flexible • As long as Canadian univ- 

erJdJ^ig|3ii|^^ transfer - must ^ be geared to that 

Alberta, I believe is that when the junior 
coHJeges have been established they have known from the beginning that l^eir 
students would be accepted at the University of Alberta and that the Univer- 
sity of Alberta wgpld stcwd behind^^ t^^ students who wished to transfer 
elsewhere* 1 must confers that X am as yet unconvinced that the students 
at Vancouver City College - for they have a great deal of academic autonomy - 
will in fact be able to obtain credit at the universities of British Columbia 
This, I think, they have to find out in the future: certainly I have to 

find out* 

CHAIRMAN : 

Hr* Solman, who la nooistmit to the President of the University of 
British Columbia might like to make a conmumt # » 

MR# SELMAN : ' 

The comment is very the ‘*’*00 of the one * v'f;nve just 

heard# It is really a i|Uestion# First of all let me say /briefly that to 
the pest of my knowledge things are going forward in such a way in British 
Columbia - thanks very largely to the way in which Dr# Wales and those assoc- 
iated with him are approaching the whole problem of transfer - that we can 
take some assurance about the prospects for transfer and for satisfactory 
connections between the College and the universities# And as far as X know 
this is also true of the other colleges which are coming along, notably 
Selkirk which is the most advanced of the others* But the question X wanted 
to ask relates to this - as it applies to the Ontario situation# One of 
the advantages, one of the benefits to be gained it seems to me from the 
community colleges is the increased degree of flexibility, or willingnot. « 
on the part of the colleges to accept students who do not come with 



the standard sort of academic background and to allow theKv to try their 
wings and to find their place, I nin speaking now of the transfer students, 
so that when they come oiit at the end of the two-year academic program 
in the community college, and to the degree that they are acceptable to 
the universities, they can get back into the stream* I also recognize the 
fac|: that universities, on the whole, are pretty conservative institutions 
and 1 am wondering in the Ontario situation if you are counting on the 
universities being increasingly flexible with respect to the kind of people 
they will accept into the academic program that may go in the community 
college* As X understand it they are under the control of the universities. 
Are we counting on this happening or is there some other machinery in the 
situation which will allow us to get the benefits of the increased pexib- 
ility we see in the community college? It is a question I would like to put 
to Mr* Sisco. How they are going to deal with this aspect of the students* 
interest? 



MR* SISCO s 

In-developing a general educational program we certainly feel that 

the universities - and many of them privately have expressed this view - 
will bo interested in the typo of otudent who is a late bloomer pr who . 
comee back at a mature ago and who demonstrates, not on the bhsis of uni- 
versity entrance qualifications but on the basis of good sound general 
educational courses, that he has potential at the university* And the 
Minister is planning to set up a study committee composed of university 
people, of departmental officials and representatives from \the Council 
of Regents for the colleges to* look at this whole problem of university 
acceptance of college programs, based on their own merits, as entrance 
into either beginning or advanced standing in the universities. 

Now at the present time in our institute of technology programs 
and in our business administration programs which are operating in the 
institutes of technology, a student nho graduates with honours after three 
years - and remember from Ontario’s point of view this kid has never been in 
grade 13 - is admissible to second year applied science in any one of the 
universities of Ontario and in the second year of the business nto-nistration 
course of those universities that operate business administration courses* 

So in a sense we have n form of advanced standing at the present time* 

MR* y* A. JENKINS; Nova Scotia Agricultural College 

It becomes increasingly evident to me that what we are talking 
about now is the two-year college and the two-year college means many 
things to many people* On this point of a Board of Governors I do not see 
how we can equate the juijior college, to the community college, to the 
technical institute, to the branch campus of the university, in this context 
of a Board of Governors* I suggest chat we must return to a strict 
definition of the community college if we are going to discuss a governing 
board* ! 

MIU HAROLD BHAUN, Inkehoad University 

'' '■ "" , • 

Mr. Sisco haa said es6ent:lally what I had in mind* T, however, have 
one or two points* We sliarted out as a techxiicol institute after World War IX 
We then became the Lakehead Collage of Arts, Science and Technology which was 
essentially a junior college* Wc? are now the Lakehead University, but we 
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still have technology programs associated with us, and we have had a lot 
of experience over the years with transfer of otudents from the tectoology 
nroj.»ram to the University proernm* I think I can any that we have had _ 
SKHVco-operatlon all the^ outside tha Province, 

transfer in my mind is not raade on the basis of equivalent courses, hut in 
the caae of the student having sufficient ability to fit into the otiwr 
program and we have found this worked quite well* I think all the unlver* 
sities' are looking for students of this calibre and will continue to do so* 

MR. Sl’EPHEW DAVIDOVICH t Ont?iu:*io Department of Civil Services. 

X am wondering' about the people who are not so much concerned about 
whether they are going to get a certihcate or not, but whether they will 
have an opportunity to iearn something they want to know, whether that 
learning is connected with living, being a citimen, being 
being a member of t'*e community , X think the experience in California 
has been that post-iiniversity education at night is very often taken _ 
advantage of by the most educated people of the community. What about these 
people snd their p4\rticipat ion in determining^ what they are going to legrn 
What provisions does the community college make to meet the needs of |»eople 
of this kind? ' 

MR. F. N. A. ROWEaX, President, Cpiiadian School Trustees’ Association 
; Keniber Vaxumver School Board. 

I With regard' to the matter of control. In British Co^bia there 
hno been iioimi exjioriimce- with deiwirtmontal-bpdratod institutions.^ We have 
eight vocational schoolsj dhe is administered qy the Vancouver school , 
Board, the other seven are administered by the department. In these 
departmental eohools in many areas of the Province there ars vacancies 
simply because the local type of citizens* committee integrating industry 
snd labour is not as>Cfective when you have a. departmental-organised 
program.‘ Wow while the ^epartmeat of education would be very interested 
in securing the Vancouver Vocational Institute from the Vancouver School 
Board, i)r. Wales has developed very strong liaison committees with the 
result that this example of local control demonstrates the close tie in 
with the community. This is the point which is usually of greatest concern 
over Ontario’s program. While it is announced that the Board of Governors 
wil^ be locally appointed, we do not necessarily see that universities 
in the past have identified themselves entirely with local, needs. In 
Vancouver, for example, many of the teachers in the system get their Master 
of Education by going to Western Washington College iq Bellingham, simply 
because the staff at Bellingham are more flexible t^ian the staff in the 
University of British Coltimbia in establishing needful courses. 

Wow i)r. Smith made some reference to transfer students. I think 
it is very important to educators in the rest of Canada to realize that 
when you talk about British Columbia you have to refer to universities* 

The University of British Columbia is not the only university in B.C* at 
the present time and we have just heard this morning from the panel that 
a student from the Vancouver City College is transferring to the Simon 
Fraser University. Simon Fraser has been more co-operative in working with 
Vancouver City College than has the University of British Columbia. From 
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ttui jjoint of viow of studonts it does not re^illy matter whether they tr^s- 
fer to the University of Victoria* cr to «»imon Fraser or to U#B.C* and it 
woald bo unimportant whether any of them Went to U*B*C, or not» I thirtc the 
issue then to watch in the future is whether the centralized control in 
Ontario or the more democratic method of operation in ^Uberta and British 
Coliambia will prove out, I believe that local taxation is essentistl to 
these institutions in some 

gffi lRMAN ; 

- I think, ladies and gentlemen* that we are talking about two 
things* I would like to separate them if I can and ask for any comment 
there might be on question of government* V/e nre talking about the power 
structure and the variety of ways across Canada in which the Boards of 
Mrectors, or the Boordsof Governors are appointed and how they operate* 

You know Pope has an interesting couplet where he says: ** For foarms of 
government let fools contest* What* er is best administered is best*** 

This is a very cynical comment indeed, and w# have got some really power- 
fully important problems in the question of government* For example* in the 
old CWcanagan region where there haq been great hope a regional college 
mif^t be established, priority has been given to the establishment of a 
re^^onal college in this area by the department of education, there has been 
a vast degree of friction as to the nature of its government and getting it 
undei'way* That may happen this year, it may not* It has been in a sense a 
sorry spsatacle* but it is one of the kinds of things that can happen when 
there is no clear delineation of how a government of a college should be 
appointed fwid how it gets underway* . * 

MR*ti .Y*ttAIiCOURT, Col Undate Institute Board of Ottawa 

1 would just like to return momentarily to the situation of boards 
of govexTiors and local boards* I am here in a dual capacity* partly for «y 
employer and also as a m'^mber of the Ottawa Collegiate Institute Board* 

Now I am not saying that everything is lovely in the garden, but I do want 
to take issue with an implication that school trustees are inflexible people 
and will carry forth their format into a community college* Well, I resent 
that, I do not think we are all that bad* /\s Borman disco knows, oux“ Board 
were asked and we x^resented a slate of nominations for the Board of Govem- 
orsfor a community college which we hope is established in our community* 
and to my knowledge no trustee's name was on that Board and no trustee 
waixted to have liis n*'.ime on that Board# But v/e did wfm‘t to give it an auto- 
nomy mid we did wonh io givu it aupijort. T think that possibly the Board 
«U»Jo Bert Curtin - to whom incidentally 1 vmnt to fiay tribute and sey how 
awfully glad we are we stole him - from the University of British Columbia* 
We gave leadership in this regard* Possibly our role is now finished* Wo 
hope we will have a community college* We have offered a building even and 
we believe that this should be centrally located, in the City of Ottawa 
on a multi-campus because we have already the Bastern Ontario Institute 
of Technology and we have the Ontario Vocational Centre* But I do want to 
emphasize the fact that there arc many many civil servants who are living 
in central Ottawa, in rooms and so on and who are in a downtown urea* I do 
make a pitch for a complete independence and yet co-operation on the two 
ftmetions. 



TOH pEtmSCT. VancQttVer C ity 

The Minister of Education of Ontario said that transfer •!«» 
the American commimlty colleges to the nnlversities eas hecom^sg pw 
and I ims vwnderins whether any if this was hecanse^oriack nf 

^aunication or because they had set low standards for ttieir transfer 

studentSv or lust what was behind this situation* 

MR* aiscO i : \ ^ 

Mr. Davis mode that comment all right, but he made ft off-^e* 
cuff* It was not written in the speech* I w» 2 *ot sure what Iwiadiotion 
Mr. Davis was referring to, but I know that in the college^tranofer pro- 
gramg in some lurisdictions with limited university facilities there is 
difficulty on the part of people who complete the two-year pro^am ^d then 
present Semselves at a university where they frequently have to write 
competitive examinations* In that sense there is no assurance^ that 
successful completion of the two-year college transfer program is going to 
gat them admission to a degree course* 

DR* D, stager/ N ew College. Univ ersity of Toronto 

There was one comment that was made earlier this morning which 
struck a rather sympathetic note* Bjat .was that persons^ who had heen 
associated with the secondary school system might he conditioned to a 
rather traditional system. Mr* Sisco made this r^ark and it with 
reference to the Board of Governors. I was a ™ 

Minister announced that the former Technological and 
Branch which was now to he called the Applied Arts and Technology ran h 
would likely be the executive arm of the Council of Hegence* 1^ ^ 

wondering if the point which Mr. Sisco made regarding those qon^tione«* 
by the traditional system is even more applicable to this executive arm 
and whsther, if he can be objective in answering this question, he d^ 
not think that an autonomous, organization composed of persons^drawn from 
universities, industry, high school and as ^ 

orgaiii^zations as possible would better serve the Council of Regents than 
the department of education* 

MR. SISCO ; 

Well that is not an easy question, and I guess it was not 
to be. As a civil servant I have to live In the vwld as 
plain fact of the matter is that the government of ^teJlo, wi th the 
Mrt we devoutly hope of the federal government in Ottawa, Is pajrt ^ 
of this particular development with no taxation. Now adadttetty you ha 
to strike a happy halance. No government authority is going to develop 
idiat is in essence a third publically supy>rted level of educa rin ^ 
handing out multi-million dollar amounts to authorities Md 8® 

ahead and spend it anyway you like". Ohere is admittedly sOTe adm^^ 
trativo control of the development and this is a political fact of life, 
’blether it is desirable or not isn't rorily *'*^*’'“*’ rf thl*^ 
what it is. Now tho people in my Branch are 

existing poot-secondary system, the institutes of technolog y and the voca- 
tional centres, as well as people »Bo have been 

with university experience, some of them 

and so on* 
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Imbued with tradition and we are who are going to try and eet 

up a rigid atrxture. Now I think tiie proof that we do mean buainees aa 
far aa deoent;-aliaing control la in the fact that at the preaent time we 
are operating six institutes of technology and six vocational centres and 
these represent in the City of Ottawa alone the Investment of something 
like eight million dollars# Iheae are to be given away to the Boards of 
Oovcmoro# are completely abandoning the field of direct operation of 
any post-sccondiiry institutions whatsoever t and all our existing ones will 
be put under the umbrella of the community college legislation and under 
the control ^d ownership of the local Board of Governors as quickly as 
the legislation can be procerjced# 

Comment : 

If I could make this comment in regard to transfer for advanced 
standing in ikserican liuiversities# I was vl siting one of the fairly 
large state universities recently and the man in charge of the department 
of engineering made the statement that 7 $^ of hie students in first year 
engineezlng were not taking the full progr^, hut were taking partial 
progrcuDS making-up for deficiencies that were necessary because of trans- 
fer. Obviously we could not do thlo in our Canadian universities « nor 
could tl»«y do ihirt in the smaller Amorlcan universities. And I think 
this is the problem which they were referring to. 

M»> SISCO ; , 

Well the comment that I would like to make is that at the pres- 
ent time, and I do not know what the averages are in the other provinces« 
but about 13 to 14/ of students who enter high school goon to university. 
In Ontario, despii;e all the talk about universities taking credits of a 
formal or informal nature, we are deliberately trying to do something for 
the next 4o to 50/ of the population who presently are not going to uni- 
versity and who probably never will. We are spending 60 or 70 U of our 
time this morning worrying about what we think will be no more than 5/ of 
the total enrollment of our community colleges. I would point out that 
tl^s is the came old story of the “tail wagging the dog“. 

m. WALES : 

« 

I want to “wag the tail" too because for British Columbia in 
1965 22/ of our students who left high school started college and 12/ 
went on to get degrees. Now this is a very small percentage of the total 
population in whom we are all interested. And we should be just as 
interested in the persons who have no university intentiom^ as in those 
who do have. Unfortunately because we coiidition people to university , 
and there has been no other institution, nearly everybody thinks he is 
going to graduate from university. Maj^ people start in colleges or 
. other places with that in mind* This points up the importance of good 
counselling. Secondly, oven though they get university entrance standing 
in Uritisti Columbia they cannot necessarily get into U.B.C. So what is 
the difference between not necessarily being able to get into U.B.C. from 
a college, when they cannot get in now from grade 12 tanless they have 60/ 
or better? But they can get into a university and this is a point that 
is quite important. Third point, our particular eaqperienee is 
that about 0/ of our people even think of going on beyond the second year. 
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The fourth point I. would like to wake is that we have In 
writing from the University of British Columbia, a statement which I 
would like to reau: "A student who chooses courses at a college that are 

appropriate to his academic objective at the university, and who obtains 
adequate standi)ag in them, will be accepted for further studies at the 
University of British Columbia under the same conditions that apply to a 
student who has taken all his post-secondary studies in the university.'* 

Now I do not know what kind of guarantee university people think a 
college should have before they will believe a college credit is respec- 
table. Last week I had the privilege of having a president of a Toronto 
university visit with us and wo went out to Simon Fraser and jtjet with 
Dr. McTnggart-Cowan. About half of the discussion centered around the 
intimate and close relationship and liaison between the College in 
Vancouver and the instant University at Burnaby. It was pointed out by 
Dr. McTaggart-Cowan that v/ithin the first year of operation of both there 
had been shifting both ways. And I think this is good. 

CHAIRMAN ; 

Can I second that observation. At Selkirk College we have 
been astonished by the degree of co-operation, of guidance and help given 
to us by the three provincial universities of British Columbia. It has 
been astonishing. I would like to comment also on the observation that 
Bert Wales made that, while we have twsnty«five courses available in the 
first two years of transfer progran., we have twenty-seven courses avail- 
able for the technological students, but we fully expect three-quartei*s 
of our students are going to enroll in the academic program and only one- 
quarter of our students Initially will enroll in our technical program. 

We are asking for patience from the point of_ view of o\ar faculty and our 
community in developing our technological program to 'itilize our facil- 
ities and staff. Because for years and years our coramvmity has been 
conditioned to believe that the only road to heaven was a B.A.,an M.A. 
and Ph.Do, that this was the glory road and if you took this glory road 
you would not be carrying a lunch bucket you would be cai'rying a brief 
case, and that is what you ought to be carrying. Now it is awfully hard 
to get students to go into a technological program, and make the commit- 
ment that for years and years they will not be carrying ,a brief case. 

We have a real job to do to educate our community on the dignity of our 
technological program. ^ 

DR. C. B. JOHNSON ; 

I agree with Dr. Wales, heaven forbid that all colleges are 
going to become universities. Nevertheless, I should like to make a 
little plea for the Lethbridge Junior College. Namely that we are close 
to the borler and there has been a terrific trend of students going acro.ie 
the border - to our fine neighbours to the South - to universities such 
Idaho, the University of Washington and so on. I want to make the comment 

that we feel we do have a unique situation. Now I want to get to ray 
question, but first a little background, for I think it is very important 
we live in a rather sparsely populated area, number one. Number two, we 
live in an area where primary industries are practically nil. Number 
three, aerviceo, an ouch, are predominating in our area. Now earlier in 
the morning I heard that we should have advisory councils with respect to 
the different technical vocational courses that should be offered at any 
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comraunity colleger These we have. But we have one problom, and the . / 

problem is simply this. Some, I am not saying all, advn.sory cotmcilo 
say: Vife believe you should have such and such a program, v/e believe that 

the program that you noiv have outlined after tv/o or three nieetinga is a • 
good one. But it is lip-service only because vi;e find that they want to 
continue to employ people who have not been educated at the college or ^ 

anywhere else and keep them at their apprenticeship level for more than : 
one year and thus secure services . at a lovjer cost- This is a fundacien- 
tal problem. l%iat suggestions could come out of this very ref?.ned group 
of men and women whereby we can overcome some of the reltTctance on the 
part of some emploj^ers (and notice I am using the word ’^somo” in two 
cases),' to hire at a higher wage v/hich would induce young people to come 
into such very fine courses as electricity, which rs far as the Lethbridge 
Junior College is concerned is a complete flop. 'Vith respect to sheet 
metal, this was another complete flop, and yet both industries pay good 
wages, they are respects^ible industries, they are in groat demand in ether 
parts of Canada o I do not believe that ours is a imirtuo problem. What 
suggestions are there? 

MR. GORDON SELMAI^ ; 

I was left a 3.ittle uncomfortable this morning by the coniments 
we heard regarding the involvement of students in curriculum development 
and in teacher evaluation. My experience in adult education, and nov; 
what I am hearing from the deans at University of British Colimibia, leads . 
me to believe that it is not only soimd in terms of educational plassning 
but extremely productive, effective from any point of vi,ew, to involve 
students in both of these things. Perhaps when -m are setting up v’hplo 
new prograsTis in one area or another \w have to lean to a very large 
extent on industry, the consumer, the experts in the various fields to 
help set up the curriculum. I am sure that this is true. But I think 
that v/e can learn a great deal about curriculum development, about hov/ . 
these curricula should be revised in •’/arious ways as we go along, by 
consulting students as they complete the program, perhaps at particular 
stages on the way, and also our students after they have had a chance to 
go out and work for a year or two or more in the career for which they 
ivei.'e being prepared. At the University of British Columbia this last 
year the students in the faculty of science turned out a book called 
’’’Black and Blue'^o It v;as a book aboufc teachers and courses evaluation. 

1 do not know whethver ’’Black and Blue" was the condition in which the 
students felt they were, or the condition in which the faculty were going 
to' be after the book was published, but regardless of this the matter was 
done in an extremely effective, fair and objective way. The institu- 
tion is, I am sure, a great deal richer for this effort on the part of 
students to Cvontribute to curriculimi building and to teacher evaluation. 

All my e3q>erience, and wliat 1 hear from the deans in our institution 
leads me to believe that we should not ¥irrite off at all the contri- 
bution which students can make to these tv;o aspects of running our 
institutions. 

CHAIRMAN: • 

I would just like to make one or two comments. I thinlc today 
we have dealt ivith the problem of controls and the problem. of curriculum, 
touching some of the most vital and sensitive areas in community colleges 
across Canada. I thi.nk. we have heard a number of descriptions of the form 
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which these institutions a::e taking in response to provincial legislation, 
in response to cojnmunity neeas, in response to other kin^ of pressures. 

May I Lggest, as one who was on the firing line of working cut together 

with Dr» Wales new forms of legislation and new forms of colleges 

appropriate to our communities in British Columbia, that there is a vast 

vSiety of ways in which communities respond educationally. 

director of a district college in an enlarged uroan setting in which there 

are three imiversities . Our college, not far removed from V^couver, 

is Quite Q different "Jcettle of fish*'. It has a diifferent c^entele, it ^ 

has\ different kind of community, and is responding in a different kind of 

way. But the problem of government, the problem of power, t^e problem of 

politics is on extraordinarily important one and it surprises me a bit 

today that wo have not heard about the honourable and essentially 

important aspect of politics, in the development and growth qt 

colleges across Canada. All of us know it is there and highly 

because we live ostensibly in a democracy, and hopefully colleges have 

a direct contribution to moke to the principles of our democratic society. 

I would like to thank on your behalf every member of our panel? in 
particular Mr. Fisher. V/e heard from him at length earlier ^d somehow 
did not get to hearing his comments from time to time which I think would 
have been most valuable. It is appropriate that Mr. Selman conclude i as 
our last speaker by stressing the importance of student participation in 
planning and I would have thought in the government at one levex or another 
of .Colleges. And I think Mr. Fisher you have been speaking for a good 
number of thousands of students presently in institutions 
probably ev.ui more importantly in the intereotn of the planning thot is now 
being done on beliuJ f of many many thousando yet to com*) into community 
colleges across Canada. 
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QUiaSTIONS FROM THE TLOClk ARISING 3?*RQM GROUP DISCUSSION 
QUiJSIPION ; 

Would the Ontario system as proposed to us here today be 
applicable to other provinces gmid do they in turn have as much confidence 
in their various ministers and departments to do the job in the same way. 

CHAIRMAN: 

What do you mean by the Ontario system? 

« 

QtJ^gSTIOK ; 

One that is proposed to us today, to be largely everything else 
but oriented towards the transfer situation. 



DR. WAL iilS; 

’ i 7 

I do not thinlc it wour.d be applicable to British Columbia because 
of the fact that there are three provincial universities nov/ and a private 
one and this seems to be enough of that particular form of higher education 
for the next* few years. Rathe:.' than increase the number of universities, 
the recommendation of the report on higher education was the development of 
two-year colleges with prograrr^s of up to two years which would provide 
an academic parallel, but not an identical program to universities. The 
situation is quite different :.n Ontario v/here you have sixteen universities 
and, v/e heard this morning, more places in imiversities than vdll be 
needed up to 1970. In British Coltimbia the situation is that we have as 
many universities as we think we can use at this time. We want to take the 
pressures off the universities and let them do the more advanced work and 
also decentral ze opportunity through the province without introducing 
more universities, iio there is a difference in function. 



DR. RiSBS ; 

I should think one possibility in Alberta wou3.d be to ensure that 
a range of programs is offered apart from the university transfer. 

QtJii).STION ; William Pierce, Frontier College: 

Is it realistic to think of community colleges in terms of 
independent institutions, administratively spealdlng as a level independent 
by itself, when in fact we must foresee an organic co-ordination between 
curricula of community colleges and both secondary school and urxiversity 
levels? How do we reconcile these two concepts? 

CHAIRMAN ; 

I have a feeling that Dr. Stewart who after all bridges many 
types of experience in these situations might \vant to make a comment 
particularly on the point of view of the ^miversity. 
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Viell obviously oetting up a tihird force, if you like, in the 
total system does create some very real problems of articulation and it is 
a legitimate question to ask whether these problems would be reduced if 
you had two systems, one enlarged, rather .than three systems. There are 
undoubtedly very difficult articulation problems both with the schools 
as the strf am comes up to the college and, in so far as we face this 
transfer problem, across to the university. If you leave the university 
substantially out of it then your problems of articulation are largely 
between the schools and this new force. I think it is a matter of Judgment 
as to how significant the peculiar' functions of this force are going to be^ 
and, therefore, whether it is better to set up another force and let them ' 
work out their articulation problems with the school. My own feeling 
about this as that we should set up the third force and we will have to 
face the articulation problems. 

Can I observe that the articulation is at once with the 
universities and with the high school, but also with transfer within the 
institution from the academic program to the technological program or, in 
our case, vice versa. There is a high degree of flexibility involved. 

QUE STI ON! y/illiam Pierce; 

t 

This one is directed towards Mr. Sisco and particularly the 
Ontario legislation. I do not really see any place in the Ontario system 
for adult education as such. It seems to me that the system that you have 
drawn up with your legislation leads directly from the grade 12 technical 
and science program into two more years of the same thirig only more 
advanced. I am wonderipg if you can explain to us Just how you intend t© 
fit any adult education or adult ctudeiat int© your program on either the 
technical or academic side. 

MR. SI SCO; 



First if you have indeed read the legislation, • as you say, you 
are aware that the entrance requirements to a College of Applied Arts end 
Technology are grade 12 graduation from any stream, o^r 19 years of age 
regardless of previous education, with no qualification. It is true that 
the x>art of the program which the Minister explained in detail today is ; 
reairty a program for people corning out of the secondary school or people 
coming back into it. But he also mentioned that we feel that our program 
should be jinrallel both as to day and night, and that we feel very strongly 
that a groat many of our ©x^'^ting adult progrnmo - some of them operated 
under program and h •• can be meshed into the college format. 1 would 
feel thati with the local delegation of powers to the local level, if 
there is not any real adult program in terms of meeting community needs 
either for up-gradin;;?, or for interest groups, or for evening qualification 
for day school programs, then there is something very radically wrong. 
tie feel at this time that the adult enrollment, the off-formal hours 
enrollment, should b© at least equal to, if not greater than the daytime 
enrollment. I do not really plead guilty to the charge that there is no 
room for adult education. 
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D W SMITH : 

I find myself acting as deputy leader at our table in the 
absence of the leader who was aj^pointed* But I can assure you that my 
first question has nothing to do with the universities nor Alberta. 

We want to ask another question about the Ontario set up^ It iS a 
\ multi-barrelled question I am afraid. First of all, v/hat autonomy do 

the local Boards of Go/ernors have in organizing programs gnd curricula 
in the Ontario program? v/hat is. the possibility of duplication and who 
is responsible for avoiding duplication either with the existing services 
in institutions which are there nov/, or within new institutions that will 
be developed? And finally, are the plans for the programs approved by the 
Board of Hegents or by the Department of Education or both if there is any 
limitation on autonomy? 

m. SISCO ; 

The Board of Governors has spelled out in the legislation the 
right to introduce programs of a local nature or of a particular nature 
and issue certificates for these. The rationalizing body is the 
provincial Council of Regents, which is really non-governmental and non- 
political, but is there to co-ordinate the program so that, if a program 
should be across l8 colleges it v;ill be across l8 colleges because it 
meets a provincial • need, whereas if it meets a local need only then it 
may be offered in one college only. Now the Council of Regents, and 
some members are here, would certainly jump up and beat their breasts 
if I suggested they vifere a creature of the Department of Education. They 
might be influenced by the Minister, but more as a person rather than as 
an official. They have tremendous freedom of action in the approval of 
local programs, and the Board of Governors has certainly complete freedom 
of action in introducing programs that are of a local application. 

CHAIRMAN S 

In British Columbia we have something comparable to the Board 
of Regents called the Academic Board presided over by Dean Chant, former 
Dean of Arts and Science at the University of British Columbia. We relate 
to them in a way that is not altogether cleeu? yet, but we really respect 
their position. We think it is going to be a help in interpreting our 
needs to the academic institutions and to the government. We believe we 
have a friend at court in the Academic Board. The way in v/hich community 
colleges relate to this Academic Board for higher education is not quite 
clear. I think this is an extremely important question. Are you sat- 
isfied with the response, Dean Smith? 

DEAN ;iMITH; 

To what extent is duplication likely with the existing facilities 
or with neiv ones? VJhat percent of the existing technical program wi!*l a 
new technical program duplicate? 

None, because all our existing post-secondary technical instit- 
utions will be part of the regionsQ. college. There will not be two 
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entities. We are not going to spend taoney to compete witki ourselves* As 
I said this morning, every institution of a post-secondary nature that 
we have is going to be given away to a Board of Uovernors as part of their 
complex. We certainly are not going to compete with ourselves with 
provincial money in two different institutions. 



CHAIRMAN ; 

♦ . 

Bean Smith, you might be interested in a coEsment that was made 
to us by the faculty of the University of British Columbia when they 
said of our academic progr^; "Please do not ape what we are doing. 

There are so many faults with what we are doing, we would not want you 
to repeat our errors. Create a program which is acceptable to the third 
year of our university, programs which are similar, comparable but not 
identical, to what we are already doing*” It is a refreshing position I 
think for a xmiversity to take. These are their comments and I think they 
said the sarae to you, Dr. V/ales. 



DR. PER STjaNSLANB , University of Saskatchewan: 

I ■ ■ ‘ • 

Obviously the situation and conditions in the community set the 
■ frame-work for our discussion about what we teach and how we. teach and 
how we administer. But at our ‘«.rtble' we were concerned with freedom and 
the freedom of setting up a new institution. So will all of you please 
comment on the following question. What are the guiding principles that 
should make it possible for us to give people freedom to participate in 
planning a program - students, comraunity and teachers. iVe believe that 
when you talk about freedom to participate iii planning you have to be a 
little more precise, maybe a little bolder. I am reminded of a statement, 
by a Norwegian, and I am very. conscious of the fact that I am a Swede. 

Ibsen once said that when you fight for freedom you do not put on your 
best trousers - I thought you had your, best trousers on this mprning. 
Would you put on your' labouring trousers and discuss how we c^ give 
real freedom to students, coramunity, and teachers to participate in 
planning a new institution?. ' 



MR. PISHBR ; 

I -would 1^^ studeni point of view I think 

the planning of participation comes at perheps two levels. One of course 
is the etudeht^^^^^c the student body that operates within any college 

or.unlvorslty. One of the things one would want to watch here ia the kind 
of people who get on ntudont councils, .bocauoo often you get the rabble 
rouser or the peraon who is really interostod in hearing only himself and 
not particularly interested in seeing things improved within the setting 
itself. The area I think that students should stay clear of - as I 
mentioned earlier this morning - 1' that of the responsibilities of the 
administration. 



CHAIRMAN ! 

Now I think there are some members of the faculty of a community 
.college here and I would like to invite them to comment if they wish to. 



MISS MARIANNE BQSoM , Lsikehead University: 

Certain terms have been used such as student interest, student 
participation, local needs, needs of the community, industry heeds, and . 
also in a lot of contexts we have heard concern expressed about inter- 
provincial mobility* X am thinking of the need for mobility from one • 
institution to another* In other words mobility within the educational 
system* 1 do not think in curriculum planning we can ignore the sphere of 
local needs, of student needs, but I v/ould like to introduce an idea that 
lifts it out of accidental factors and environmental factors and may help 
to provide at least a conmion basis, and that is to look at the problem from 
the point of view of occupational requirements* Occupation in the sense of 
a family of jobs v/ith common relationships and there are techniques for ana-= 
lyzing occupations. In other words I would suggest occupational analysis 
such as is practised, for instance, in the federal Civil Service Commission* 

I have used some of their work in trying to establish what I should teach, 
what method I might use, what, I should expect of students v/ho are going 
to be technicians. The national ‘employment service has done work in this 
respect and I rather expect there v;ill be more work in the context of 
labour market policy and programs. Since there is a suggestion that 
students should participate, I must assume there is some dissatisfaction. 

So to provide a common basis this less personal, less localized approach, 
might be used* 

MR* HOWARD DAY , Vancouver City College: 

A year ago there wasn*t a faculty association at Vancouver City 
College* V/e had all emerged from an adult education centre where .yve had 
been associated with the British Columbia teachers* federation as a local 
within Vancouver. And we struck a committee of five to maintain liaison 
with the Vancouver School Board as development requirements should emerge* 

By September .we had elected an executive and assigned committees to each 
of the members thereof and were proceeding with professional development, 
considerav^ion of salary, of course, the matter of insurance, the matter of 
indemnity and any other problems which we thought a professional faculty 
should b ) broaching* In that list X have mentioned professional develop- • . 

'ment and on our faculty council there were representatives of the depart- 
ments within the college itself and the department heads were given 
responsibility in the development of curriculum* Staff members themselves, 
in liaison with the university, v/ith considerable consultation among 
themselves and in many instances with business groups v/ithin the community,"' 
drew up the brief outline of the courses we should offer in„the first year* 
Now this has been a continuing process, but I would like to point out that , 
the faculty association itself is deeply involved in curriculum planning* 

DR* BTMSLAND ; 

V^e suggested then if you are concerned \vith freedom you have to 
be concerned with the legitimate centralizing forces in our society. So wc 
would ask how you would reconcile this concern for freedom with a justified : 
attention to the need for some .central -control* There are obviou's central 
controls - legislation, accountability, professional standards, and so on. 

How do you reconcile this central control v/ith concern for freedom? 













CHAIRMANS 



This is the eternal f>rQblemi 

MH. SI^CQ ; ‘4 > 

Visll this is a fact of life in a de»Bocracy. I get the feeling 
sometimes that there is a real confusion between freedom and licence. 

After all we do live in a democracy. The policies that were put forward by 
the Minister today have had to have legislative apx>roval# Admittedly it is 
a provincial program^ admittedly there is some direction in some areas from 
the central government j this is a fact of democratic life. If you can 
design a program so that everyone can run down his own alley no matter 
who it affects, and at public expense, then I would like to hear about it. 
But as far as I am concerned I am not very worried about the situation. 

CHAIRMAN ; 

I would like to make comment if I may in response to our 
situation in the West Kootenays. V/e are on the firing line on this subject 
right now. First I would like to say that the thing which restricts our 
freedom more than anything els© is our own restricted imagination and 
sometimes lack of courage in creating a new form in the face of the 
”c£ike of custom”. I am appalled by the amount of energy and effort that 
is required in the area of innovation. And I wish - how often I wish - 
since we are now creating an instant college and will never again have ' 
the sairae deg'ree of freedom, the same degree of opportunity we presently 
have, that I, as one associated in a humble way in the development of our 
enterprise, had a greater degree of imagination, a broader experience 
and more courage to put ideas into action. I think we have a community 
in our area and in other places too (and I am sure this is so in Ontario) 
that would listen with enthusiasm to someone with the courage to 
promulgate now curricula to meet 'a now ago, to speak a new language* 

But no many of usi when wo come to a college come with our bags packed with 
our old ideas, v/e think wo are coming to a new institution. We think we 
are creating a new institution. And I thought so too. But w)ien I opened 
my bags and put out that paraphernalia of ideas or^ the shelves of the 
office I found that they are on ideas. In many ways wc are pouring old 
notions into what could be a new form. That is a theoretical observation* 

i 

Secondly, I ought; to say that v/e had two large seminars in which 
the community helped to. instruct us and we have had two elections or 
referenda in which the communiby voted and these are very powerful ways 
in which the community is involved in determining curricula and freedom. 
Have v/e satisfied this important discussion on freedom before we move on? 
Freedom exists in its constant defence and in its constant restatement, 
doesn’t it? 

HR. PiuTER BARGiiN , Superintendent of Schools, Edmonton. 

V/e ranged over all the questions thrown out at the beginning of 
this session. One we want to concentrate on for a minute is something 
that we, at our table at least, found a bit confusing. It is a matter of 



terminology which we may think we have already resolved. But one thing 
that struck our fancy was that the term *»open door policy” has been used 
(|uite extensively at this conference and yet on the basis of the discussion 
this morning we. as a table felt that this may have been lip-service only. 
Maybe the door is a bit ajar and we allow the imiversity transfer, the 
university preparatory students through. Now are we serious in adopting 
the idea of “open door” policy as part of the concept of community colleges? 
And if this is so how are we going to get this . downward extension to the 
8<^ of thti people that will be involved in the rest of the space that this 
“door” implies. Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, the question is directed to you 
because you haVo talked about your college. Wo have the brochure. It has 
a very good introduction, but somehow wo fool it is inconslntont with what 
follows in relation to this question of open door. Would you care to 
comment? 

CHAmiAI^. 

Yes, I think it was St. Paul who said; What I would, I do not, 
and what I would not, that I do. It is a very difficult thing to put into 
operation the principle of the ”open door”, to have a consistent philosophy 
and carry with one in a consistent philosophy a faculty, and a community, 
a university and a high school which one articulates. It is not an easy 
question. There are all kinds of implications. First of all I would like 
to ask Bert Wales in his 'situation to comment on the ”open door” because hxs 
door is a good deal more ”open” than ours is for understandable regional 
differences. 



DR. WALES: 



I think you spelt out very nicely the problems of accommodating 
the wishes and aspirations of so many different groups. We Jiave an ”open 
door” policy which I think I will say is in spite of the government. Th® 
government's definition is "Post grade 12”. Our board in 1962 1963 

decided that it must do something about the adults who had very little 
formal education and who now wanted to complete their high school. And 
we were told to establish an adult high school. VJe were amazed at the 
numbers who came back, and we were determined to continue this as a jjart 
of the total college service, to have an "open door”. During the past year 
v/e have had 456 persons attending in the daytime’ on a full time basis in 
our adult high school. Thos*? are persons working at the senior levels 
of tUo aecoiidary tjehoo]. give any tihing below grad® 10 

officially, although we have a standing offer to take anybody and put him 
in a private special tutorial class and bring him up to a level whe'^e he 
can start at that type of program. That is the day program. 

This fall we are integrating the evening high school program 
into that so that it will be part of a college preparatory service as part 
of our "open door” ooliego. We had 25|00() last year in our night school 
program on the same basis. Our main problem here has been the curriculum 
and we now see hopes that the provincial government will accept and recog- 
jiize a program offered by the college on a credit- basis as a suitable 
program for adults. We are having particular success in the English and 
Social Study fields which for many adults are the most frustrating. 



CHAIRMAN t 

To answer your question as far as 

I would like to repeat a paragraph that we wrote about thxs which is all 

LarcL bfsaid a? the present time witl»ut going into th® fine^p^ of 

subiect requirements and such. "The requirement of the College ^ 

mission is graduation from High School. While all may 

stttV. Tho ''open door" policy pormita easie or acaem.^ The doqr will 00 

closed, however, on stuaents who do not achieve satis fac 

Every student will be offered an opportunity *? 

counselling and good instruction, the College ®“^®. f ^varsity." 
Will be outstanding successes when they begin their studies iq a university* 

This is a complicated matter and it is more complicated th^ when 

I wrote those words. For example, ^here are students who are presently ^ 
saying in the high school: "We don’t have to do very well on pur e^inations 

I don't have to work. We can always go to the collep. ^^®y 
anybody*'* We have had to make certain restrictions to prevent that deve 
opment in the high school and this is a serious question. 

Q,ui3STioNs , 

Could I follow this witb^^^^ but also a question* 

Those of us who have noi developed the coi^ 

developing in Ontario, or in the way British Columbia 

guide do we have to the concept for which we should be striving. Shoul^ 

it be "open door" in the sense that the answer Has been gi^jeni^ or should i 

be open door in the sense that every adult person who is able to walk and 
tadk should find something in this institution to help hie up^^ade ^ , 
inwove his pereohalt sOcSai, ed^h^ional or economic s^ Or is this 

too 



CHAIRMAN: 

Not for me. It is our goal. But there are a variety of programs, 
there are a variety of admissions, there are a variety of levels which can 
a^eal. t hope that we will be able^^^t^ 

o\nr doer for one t^^ But we cannot accommodate them,^ nor do 

we wfi^h to, in thu* academic prp^ 

are two other programs ^ a college preparatory program^and^^ evening 
program. There may be even a basic second language for new ^ . 

a .variety of opportunities that 

the provide, a variety of needs it can serve within nur 

particulhf commuhity.^^ t 

QUESTION : 

This is fine, but when we talk of transfer courses in 
programs we are dealing only with the aOj^. Wha 

lo the big <p*aoti6n. |^erha|V» wo aro not omphaolaing thin enough* And . 

perhaph alab i raised the question becauae I come^^^^^f^^ 

ground* We have junib^^ in Alberta which w highly bn^yersity*' 
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oriented and they are going to get in the same straight- jacket that the ^ ^ 
imiversities are alrea / in. ■ 

DHt ALAN THOMAS , Director, CAAJS: ^ ^ 

I cannot contribute anything to this except the sainsconce^^ 
other peopie have* ' It seems to me that what we are discussihg at the moment 
is the fundamental moral quality of the society* If education h^s achieved 
the kind of stature and power that it appears to have achieved, and if 
it is so that you cannot really survive in the society without access to , 
the opportunity to change yourself, this seems to me implies free will on 
your side, but also the fact that there are some implacable circumstanqes ; . 
that you cannot pretend are not there* It seems to me that the evolution • 
of our concern for poverty, which has emerged from the multi— problem city 
study that has been done over the last 15 years, has indicated to us that 
our present method of selection which took place in the existxng educational 
institutions was too restrictive * That- is v/e were over— selecting, and 
we found ourselves with increasing numbers' of citizens who seemed to be 
unable to cope. In my view the political wisdom of the groups that ^ h&ve 
pushed wars on poverty and anti-poverty programs of this sort lies in the 
fact that you cannot have large numbers of citizens of a state who exist 
within the political system but outside the economic one* ’These are the . 
seeds of revolution no matter how tidy and how stable and conservative your 
society may be* A multiplicity of institutions should mean a total “open 
door’* policy within the society. Not that anyone can get into any instit- 
ution, but that there is no one who cannot find some institution in which ^ 
he can receive the kind of response which enables him to take the steps side* 
ways, upwards, or whichever way he wants to go. 

we do not have this kind of policy then we are going to fall 
into the o?.d trap. The community college - in my own feeling - is the. 
hopeful new innovation • But it is possible that xt is not going to meet 
all these needs* Some one said, I think Norman Sisco, that the community 
college may evolve in different places and in different ways, perhaps in 
a way in which it itself becomes selective, and we will have to invent 
another institution. As an educational response to a changing society, 

I do not see why we should not accept the fact that we are going to go on 
inventing institutions. And it seems to me the ’'open door” policy is a 
total one, but one which Involves a variety, of institutions to which people 
have access* :v'/' ■ 

MR* STUART TWB 3 DIS, Director of iJxtension, University of Manitoba; 

I would like to direct attention to a particular segment in 
this 80?S of our population to which continuous reference has been made* . 
That is the increasing portion thereof who used to be called senior 
citizens* Vie now no longer attach that title to them, but I ^ thx^ we 
should bear in mind that an increasing segment of our community is in the 
age bracket 65 plus* My suggestion is not that community colleges should 
provide a playground for the older citizen, but my suggestion is most 
definitely that the community colleges have a responsibility to assist 
in the preparation of. the older citizen in order that he may move ^ with 
some dignity and self-satisfaction into a period of retirement which is 
now, and in the future going to be considerably longer than was hitherto 
case* It is my belief that if those responsible for the development 
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of community colleges conaciouely or unconsciously remain as relatively 
youth-oriented as has been demonstrated by the discussion today so far, 
then these colleges will find that they command a rapidly decreasing 
measure of public support. And I need hardly point out the difficulties 
that would then arise. 

DEAN SMITH! 

In a sense the second question from table 8 ties into some of the 
points which have been raised in recent discussion and it goes back to the 
matter of the ’portion* which has been discussed so many times. This 
morning, rather heatedly, somebody suggested that something like of the 
students in conuAunity colleges might be going on to university. We have 
heard reference just now to 20516. The question really is what proportion 
of the students in community colleges are going to be in vocational, 
technical or other programs and what proportion in the university transfer 
programs. V/e know now that in the United States, according to Dr. Medsker*s 
book, about two-thirds of the students in junior colleges or community 
colleges across the United States, not just in California, are in university 
transfer programs because of the current pressure. You have heard about 
the situation in Alberta ut great length. You have not heard me say that 
1 deplore it Just «s much Dr. Andrew Stewart or anybody else. 1 deplore 
the fact that the last three junxor colleges in Alberta, at the request 
of their own communities, are offering only university transfer programs. 
However, the question is not what it is now, but what is it really going 
to be, what is really the proportion of the students in junior colleges 
who are going to be university transfer students? In other words how* big 
is the 'dog* and how big is its tail, and in a sense v/hy should Ontario 
cut the tail off, if, in fact, this is what they are proposing to do?^^^ 

MR. iilbCO : ' 

is getting to a *yes you are' - *no you are not* kind 
of an argument. I can assure you that when I referred to 5/6 I did not do 
It Iwjntediy, X did it coldly and dwliborntoiy , 1. do tmt indtlly thl^ 

if tho university des^^ to continue its very important role as guardian 
of knowledge and research, you can force 505^» 6056, or 70^ of the 
population through the narrow end of this funnel. All of us who are 
sitting here today are here in a sense standing on the backs of thousands 
and thousands of people who are making a real contribution in producing 
a national wealth that is making Canada great. I do ‘not think that there 
are very many people here who do one damn thing directly to swell the 
gross national product. And I do not really think that Ontario has cut the 
tail off in this sense when it is admittedly designing a post-secondary 
system for the 80^ of people who, while they certainly have a great deal 
of intelligence, are not suited to the theoretical, abstract discipline- 
oriented university-type of education. And I do not think that the 
alternative is necessarily a vocational technical education. I think that 
there in a tremendous area in the middle of uneful, broad, generol, 
education with upplicationo, the type of education that is related to life, 
is related to human problems, is related to living and is related to a 
better adaptation to society in an era of change, btit is quite different 
from the normal university subject-directed approach. 1 think that the 
8056 are worthy of a great deal of consideration and I make no apologies 
for the program at all. 



QUESTION: 

There is the question of the adult student* He is going to be 
there if he wants technical or post-secondary technical education! or a 
transfer program to university! or a post-secondary aeadeMc education! • 
but are you going to have non-credit types of education which will prepare 
someone for living and hot for a job and not for a transfer to university - 
all kinds of courses which do not exist in universities, do not exist in , 
high school? 



MR. SISCO ; V v; ^ ' ^ /■ 

Well tills is what I have been trying to say all day* V/e are 
not going to have one damn credit course under a College of Applied Arts 
and Technology legislation* It is all going to be general education for 
adults or anybody else* Any university transfer program is going to be 
operated by the uhiversity, for the university and by imiversity staff , 
and credit courses are one thing which we are not concerned about* 

DR* GARNET PAGE , Bhgitteering Institute of Ganadat. 

there is to be the degree of autonomy which we have been led 
to believe will be given to Boards of G:overnors of the community colleges, 
and if it is in fact true that the present institute of technology tj^e 
programs will be carried on in community colleges! what steps are being 
taken provincially within the Department of Education to ensure that the 
requirements for continued federal financial aid under the federal-provin- 
cial agreements will be met* Is there a consideration being given to 
this so we won*t have a foul upset which we had a little while ago in a 
ceriJain province - not Ontario* 

MRoJISCO: '-I 1 



That is a very good question! Dr* Page! , and I a^ glad that you 
asked it as a counter-balance to the questions I have been asked about 
complete freedom. And this is partly why my Branch of the Department of 
Education is the administrative arm of the Council of Regents* Now despite 
all that I have said about autonomy of the Boards of Governors and so on, 
we foresee as I have said a provincial program based on a certificate 
signed by the Minister which must have approval from his officials, and in 
the institute of technology programs, the engineering technology, in the 
technician programs , in the sandwich courses for the Department of Labour, 



in some of the business courses, we feel that a minimum provincial 
standard must be met* V/e have an administrator and supervisor of 
curricultim who has a staff and whose responsibility it is to sit down with 
advisory committees, and with the staffs of various colleges, to develop 
minimum criteria for thesfe certifiable areas at a provincial level and to 
ensure that the colleges meet these standards* Otherwise they will not be 
getting provincial support* 
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SUMMABY 

DR. J. IjOUBSER - U niversity of TorojaM 



When I saifl that I war, a novice, what I really meant was that 
IfHlnv war. 71 Iraririiii: expor leru-o for and the firsl. ivhinf; 1 want to say 
Is to thunk you for Uiul experience in udu-lt edu»*atlon. What .1 Wj. 11 try 
to /ive you here wilt bo the responses of n utudont of very recent vin- • 
tat<;e who did not have much time to contemplate the experiences that he 
had. You wil'* rot question the franloiess of my remarks because 1 was 
genuinely impressed with the general tone and calibre of the proceedings 
here today. I think that you can congratulate yourselves because many 
conferences beat about the bush and never get to discussing the real 
issues. What I found was, from the mnister's address this morning and 
the panel discussion afterwards, concern focused on the relations of a 
community college, or whatever the term is you prefer to use, to other 
institutions in society, to the local ccmaunity, to the society as a 
whole, to other educational institutions, particularly the hi^ schoo^ 
and the universities, to commerce and industries, and the various needs 
that are felt to oxist within the community to which this particular form 
of educati»>mil institution in supposed to be a re?ii»onse to. | find myo«lf 
very much in a position of having to do little more than summarisa here 
becWe many people have in their questions brought up the theme that I 
have notic’ed running through this conference . I think there have 

been more concern with what the community college is all about, lAat con- 
ception do we really have, where does it really go, what does it try to 
do in the community. Now this is a tremendously complex issue, of course, 
and perhaps yesterday, when I was not here, 3Tou talked the idiole day 
about it. You may already have some idea of the many things the coawmnity 
college will be trying to do in the society. Today *s focus on the rela- 
tionships of the community college to other institutions, and to the 
society as a whole, is perhaps a healthy balance to what you discussed 
yesterday. Maybe my concern is simply a reflection of my sensitivities 
as a sociiA v J inclined to look at the relations mout; K*opl© 

and institutions rather than at the thing itseli. 



But in this general area of the relations of the community col- 
lege to other institutions, to government, to local community and to 
academic institutions, I think that the issues have b’een defined very 
often as 'either* or *or* questions; either an open door or a relatively 
clear-cut and «0nKii:t«*nt policy of selectivity; either the democracy in- 
volved in local tjupporl for colleges; ; or central government plarmiU};, and 
control; either full student participation or none; freedom in piaiining, 
or control by boards of directors , boards of government and so forth. 

1 think this is bound to be a s@aewhat over-simplified version of what 
in actuality one would expect to find. And that more often than not, 
it will be a matter not of 'either* or 'or', but of "both". And 
cnr»»';iaUy wiUi re.-jpeH. to Uu* matter of friMfdom and control, Mr. .ii.ico 
had a very hard time to try to make his point that central control and 
regulation does not inevitably mean a lack of democracy or the lack of 
freedom for people to participate in whatever is being done. 

Now from my particular background as a douth African, v/ith my 
primary educational experience in South Africa, I was relatively surprised 
to find my.self on the whole in tune with what you have beeN discussing. 




I do not know whether I have been brain-washed and socialised and indoctrin 
ated by North American society in so many ways that X cannot distinguish 
any more between what is South African and what is not# On the v/hole» I 
responded to this concern with adult education and with trying to create 
an institutional sphere for people who fall between the terminating aims 
of the high school system on the one hand, and the higher and mere etheresuL 
and more ivory-tov/er concerns of the university. But what was resreshing 
to me here was the quality of this concern for creating opportunities for. 
everyone in society to learn, to change to the extent that he desires to 
change, in response to the rapid changes that are going on arounci him in 
society. And this is refreshing, mainly because the situation from which 
X come is slightly more ; regimented. 1 think I should eliminate ^that v/prd 
**slightly” ; at this stage it is tremendously more regimented, it thinks 
of people much more in terms of categories. It cannot create a range of 
ppportunities for people on the basis of performance standards, but it 
operates on the basis of some described status they have in society, ac- 
cording to race or colour or what have you. Now I am not unrealistic 
enough to say that Canada is entirely free of this, but I v/as very pleasant 
ly struck by the fact that these concerns were entirely absent from your 
discussiohs. I presume that even if you had considered the position of an 
Indian ,iu this whole scheme you would have applied the same sort of stand- 
"ards, '■ ■' . V ' 

Let me say finally that I very much liked the concern with the 
**open.door’* policy and with creating a balance of institutions that can 
keep it as widely open as possible, and at the same time maintain the 
standards appropriate to each institution’s function. I very m^^ch liked 
the idea of the freedom of staff arid students to participate in planning 
and the community control in whatever institutions are created. But I 
also liked the emphasis - and I think that it is much more realistic “ on 
the need for central direction in creating a whole new set of institutions 
that would respond to the’ needs of the society. I liked the idea of 
creating a potential of mobility. What we are concerned with here is to 
try to enable people to be as mobile as possible, and I feel that we face 
two conflicting tendencies. On the one hand the emphasis is on giving 
people an opportunity to learn, and on the other hand, there is a tendency 
to say, let’s make this learning as specific as possible to community needs 
to the requirements of business and industry;. 1 would not imder-estimate 
the importance of that issue, I think it is something that will plague 
us for generations. 

1 read the White Paper of the Association today for the first 
time. I was struck by this concern with providing opportunities for 
people to learn, to change in response to the changes in society. I 
think the other important thing, which is perhaps less salient there but 
needs to my mind similar emphasis, is the need for institutional flexi- 
bility :o create institutions that themselves will have the capacity to 
change continuously in response to the changing demands, not only of the 
more immediate community which they are founded to serve but of the 
larger society. And it was refreshing to find an awareness here of the 
problem of our human condition as, what we call, symbol-using animals. 

We create ideas and they become our stock-in-trade in thinking about 
education or any part of life, and -we so often get stuck with them. As 
Mr. Campbell said: ‘^We try to found a nev/ institution and we commonly 

find we have a bagful of old ideas”. , 
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TEACHEaSS AND mCHlHG 

PAKSL DISCUSSION; PRo ALAN THOMAS, PAWiSL CHAIRMAN 



It is inevitable that we should approach innovation, as Gordon 
Cani|ib(}ll fi/iitl, wi, th a fJuLtcufn? full, of existing or old ideao* It is 
iritrviiahli*, aud pfop that ww should approach lb v/tUi oxj.H^cta- 

tions, habits - b»>th of mind and practice - drawn from our preaeat 
expcrienccf in education o It is I think possible, that is it seems to me 
in most of our discussioffis so far, vie have tended only to look at differ- 
ent patterns of educational administration and planning in our concern 
for community colleges. It strikes me that it might bs very important 
for us to look outside of education altogether for administrative models. 

If we come with any sets of expectations, perhaps the ones we 
hold most deeply are those that we hold with respect to teaching and to 
teachers. It is inevitable that each of us confronts the evolution of 
this institution with perhaps an almost unexarained set of aissumptions 
about what a teacher is, and t-ihat teaching is or should be in these insti- 
tutions. A ipreat deal of what we said yesterday and the dvuy before pre- 
susjiMbly came from ausumptiono made about thin, and whether wo oro going to 
change thorn or not, it seems to mo important that we should kiiow what kind 
of assumption we are approachinsg this educational adventure wi1;h« .^1 of 
you know that there are a number of models of teaching, both predominant, 
in the contemporary society, and li^istorical in the sense that wc remember 
them without maximizing them or seeking them out at the present tT-me. And 
let me review just some of them as I see them. The panel members may not 
accept them in this way and it- is probably a gdua thing, if. tb;^ db noft% j- 

One of course is the university model, a model in conflict at 
the moment within the institution itself. A model which puts the teacher 
and the researcher into a common bundle , a model which includes a view 
that particii?ation in research makes the teaching effective and that some- 
how these twf> functions must be joined - the model which was drav/n from 
one of the historical institutions that have gone into the contoaiporary 
Canadian university. One important aspect of this is that, at least in 
theory, the subject is not taught unless there is a epmpetent «iaii to teach 
Now this is, in my view, a very important distinction. It does not always 
work that wjiy but at least certainly at the graduate level, and still In 
some parts of underj'raduatc work, unlcfss there is an able man one does 
not offer b/«.‘ subject. 

The second major dominant image of the teacher, of course, is 
the public school, the secondary school teacher, a person who is respon- 
sible for carrying out a pre-determined set of studies or presentations. 

Ho may be involved in the development of that course of studies or he may 
not bo. Hut he .is u unit md n rcliiiiv«?ly interchangeable one in a 
wldoly uproaii, gonomtly uni formally admininti.Ted nyfiianifor the education 
of, if you like, compulsory students. One of the important aspects of 
this and there are many, is that in this case the .school is opened and 
the course is offered whether there is a competent teacher or not. To 
my knowledge we do not, and have not for some 70 years, closed a school 
in Canada because there were no teachers for it. That is, no fully- 
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trainod teachers. We open the school, provide the children and the books, 
and the administration and then we find a teacher and hope we can train 
that teacher along the way. This is smother model it seems to me of 
teaching withia a concept of education, ^ , 



the 



’ A third model is one that has grovm slowly not always in. 
public eye and this is the teacher who has been teaching an the growing . 
vocational and technical program. In this case an intensely practical 
man for whom, if you like, vocational experience Substitutes for research 
and . in v/hom an important cont vit with' the practice of a craft or, vocation 
is regarded as indispensable to his ability to convey that skill or voca- 
tion to his students. Again let me be quick to say that these arc not 
exhaustive, merely suggestions about some of the characteristics of the 
models that we approach this situation with, ; . . V 

Finally there is an older historical notion of teacher and there 
is in this concept a problem v»hich has always created a certedn dif jfidcnce and 
ambivalence in the field from i^bich T come, which is adult education. 

Adult education has never been very comfortable wl.th the word teacher. 

If you look at the literature you vixll find that the word '.ead'^;f is as 
often used. And this is partly because there is a mixture of concept iia 
which the notion of the teacher ih the ijrophetic sense - Gandhi, Mohammed, 
Christ, the great reformers, who were called teachers, in which teaching 
is completely individual and inescapablve from a way of life and a forni 
of action, is mixed vath the notion of teaching as the conveying of skills, 
of understanding, of disciplined activities V And all throu^ the history 
of adult education you can find a mixture of these two concepts, I . , 
introduce this because both Dr. Medsker and Pr* Montague raised issues i 
which we did not- discuss at all yesterday and that was the notion Of the 
vcommunity college as itself engaged in social change, as an institution 
which because it has dropped the notion of preparation becomes involved 
in social chamge. And Dr, .Montague followed this by asking a very import- 
ant question about what kind of life a teacher leads in that kiiid of 
institution under that kind of circtuijstanoe,^^^^^^ will remember that 
the model he introduced was Socrates and 
it seems to me, are part of the enyirpnmeat 
today*. : 



oocktail. Well those,: 
the context of discussibn 



^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I would like to introduce now the panel members and I am going 
to ask them very quickly in one or tv/o. minutes to say what model of 
teacher they have in mind, or what model of teaching they have in mind , 

for the community college. Then I am going to ask each one of them to 
expand on the kinds of issues that tlie development of a teaching^ staf4* 
and of a particular ki?d of teaching staff raises. Now let me first 
introduce them, 

A man you have already met, Professor Edward J. Monahan, from 
the Canadian Association of University Teachers; Dr, Robin Harris, Dean 
of Innis College at the University of Toronto and for four years a member 
of the Toronto Board of Education; Robert Gwilliara, of the. Training 
Branch , Department of Citizenship and Immigration , soon to be the Manpower 
Department; and Brick Robb, Secretary of the Ontario Secondary School 
Teachers* Federation, ■ 
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HR. MiiRO J. MONAHAN ; 

I am very conscious of the remark which Dr. Page made last evening 
about prejudices involving people being down on what they are not up on. 

And I would immediately take issue with the models which Alan has so 
briefly sketched and suggest that he has presented us with rather an 
impossible task. It seems to mOi and this is one comment X would like to 
ni/ikc with respect to the proceedingo of the past two days, that the notion 
of tiic community college is not a notion at all. It is a series of notions 
and I do not think that it is capable of being defined in terms of any 
specific set of objectives. And since it is not capable as a concept of 
being defined in terms of specific objectives which might be embodied in 
one institution, I do not think it is possib^le to describe, either briefly 
or at length, the kind of teacher who would* be the best in this kind of 
institution. It seems to me that we are making a mistake - X am only 
suggesting this. We have been talking about the need for community colleges 
to fill in the gaps in our educational needs in contemporary society. We 
have talked about the need of flexibility, the need of serving many kinds 
of people with their particular educational objectives both formal, and 
informal. We have talked about the failure of the formal school system, 
elementary, secondary, technical , vocational, university. The failure of 
Uio system mr it in prefjonfcJy constructed to meet the very needs of a large 
puroeiivagtJ, iwrUajiH the majority of our povulatiou. fot it seema to me wo 
very blindly assume that all of these needs can be met by a saw kind of 
institution. Well it seems to me that we are putting our faith in this new 
kind of institution which is probably, or should be, many kinds of instit- 
utions. 

DH. ROBIH HAtaiS ; 

Of the four models you mentioned obviously, in ray opinion, we are 
t diking about the third. I notice that in describing the first two, the 
university teacher and the school teacher, you had no difficulty in talking 
at great length and anybody in this room could probably write quite a long 
essay on how university teachers are trained and how they are not trained, 
and how school teachers are trained or not trained* But I also noticed 
tluiit when you came to talk about the training of .this practically-oriented 
teacher you quickly slid into the fourth category.- In other words that is 
the one that is not defined and that is the one that, as far as X am concerned 
has to be defined. 1 am not particularly impressed by the fourth model you 
cite. Xou are really talking about the mystic, the poet, the seer, who 
because of the quality of his thought and spirit and his innate capacity 
to comruunicate this, happens also to be a person who does communicate 
in a telling fashion. But one thing I know from history is that you cannot 
train poets, you cannot train seers, and you cannot train mystics, so I 
think it is a muddy ground, it sounds very nice but it is highly romantic. 

DR. (TWILLI/iH; 

Tht* probltjm, it uoomu to me, i« one of both looking at the supply 
and demand side. Wo should bo looking at the audience that the community 
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colXfet5<^‘ will be addre'3sint5 and this I believe should be the adult sclent 
of our communi t;r . And the other thii g which we should be J ooicxm', tho 

world of work w\d that is just one aspect I suppose of one s life, mu 
community collude I think has a rolo to play in helping significant numbers 
of our adult population to fit into the world of work in a more siishific^t 
way than they are doing at the moment. And the thing which has disturbed 
me in the last two days is our assumptions about the need to continue^our 
"cream skimming" operation of merely digging a little deeper into that top 
ten or fifteen percent of the population pool of talent. V#e are concerned 
about the people who nearly made the university, who nearly made technical 
institutions? ’/hat about the other 8,^? I would just suggest to you very 
quickly that bsisically our education system is saying to those people that 
unless you have a Ph.D. you are a drop-out, and I think that our community 
colleges should be regarding themselves essentially as training the drop- 
outs and that includes most of us. 



DR. BRICK BOBB; 



I find myself under a bit of a handicap in not having boon present 
at the previous sessions so I do not know whether this group has arrived 
at any consensus at all as to the aims and objectives of the coni.:iunity 
Colleges we are talking about. I think I would like to make this observa- 
tion that the one thing we caanot do is to define a sort of stereotype 
of the ideal teacher for this kind of an institution for I do not think ^ 
there is any such animal. I think we should be thinking in terms of a 
variety of types of teachers which will be necessary in an institution^ 
which has such a diversity of aims and objectives as seen- to be the 
aips and objectives of the community college. •! do not think we can say 
that the community collogi- teacher must have this as opposed to that, or 
must have this along with that. I think we will have to recognize the 
fact that there will be many kinds of teachers in this kind of an insvitu- 
tion if it is to do an effective piece of work. My observations of course 
come from a person who is secondary school oriented completely and one of 
the difficulties the secondary school system has faced has been its 

unv/illingnen»i to accept the fact that , 

there is no formula which can be applied willy «nllly to all persons who are 
going to teach successfully at +-he secondary school level. We have to 
recognize a wide divergence in background qualifications and coiiipetence 
depending on the nature of the teaching job. I think the teaching 
profession, if you can refer to the teaching profession, suffers from an 
urge to conformity, a desire to lay down a pattern whicn will embrace 
cvervono, so that wo can all say we ure teachers and therefore all alike. 
And one of the real problems this coll«;ge in going to hav<s to face m tho 
necessity for teachers - whether they be university teachers, or aay ona, 
of the four types which Dr. Thomas hsis mentioned - to learn hoj to work 
side by side as confreres, rubbing shoulders with people whoso background, 
experience and so called qualifications are vastly different from their 
own. I do not think you can define a stereotype of the ideal teacher. 



j 



How I think we will give our panelists a chance to bite more 



CHAIRMAN: 



deeply into the topic and to raiae and comment on a variety of kinds of 
issues which face us whether or not we can agree upon a single model or a 
series of models of teachers and teaching in these new institutions* Some 
of the issues that were raised in a preliminary round yesterday were . • 
problems of where are we going to find teachers for the institutions we ^ 
are now opening* I am sorry that Gordon Campbell is not still here for ^ 
one of the things he told UiS yosterday was that he had. about 1,500 
applications for 52 positions at Selkirk College, and that he had been 
surprised by this number of responses when he had approached the problem^ 
with the expectation that it would be vory difficult to even get the initial 
enquiries* Ih^^re are other issues such as the pre-hnd in-servipe .tf a w ning * that 
will be neceosary for the evolution of these Institutions, which wilX be 
largely in the hands of the teaching staff presumably. It seemed to me very 
clear yesterday from Mr. Fisher^, who indicated that as a student the ^rsis<« 
tent and most teliing impact he had with the college was through the in-*; 
structors and the relationship he had with those instructors, that this i« 
where the quality of life in the institution presumably is contained* So 
lot*s go back again and give our panelists a chance to move further into 
this subject and deal with some of the questions that seem to them to be 
uppermost in their minds* 



DR. MONAHAN: : ; ^ V 

There are two points which I would like to make, one directly con* 
cerned with the matter of the role of the teacher in the institution* Now 
here I would admit very freely and immediately my own prejudices as a mem* 
her of the Canadian Association of University Teachers which is currently, 
very interested in pushing faculty participation in university government ^ 
But apropos of the remarks that Mr* Fisher made yesterday and the other 
remarks having to do with the role of students in these institutions with 
specific reference to curriculum planning and other essential aspects of 
the institution, my impression was that remarkably too little awareness wiiis ; 
shown of what in my mind is absolutely essential - namely the establishment 
of some structure within the institution, whatever curricular programs it 
develops, which will actively engage student representatives and a teachiilg 
staff on the continuous planning ond revision of curricula* I think that 
Mr* Beauregard's summary of the plans in the province of Quebec are much 
in advance of the thinking on this subject which was represented by other . 
parties iii the discussion and I could npt em|diasize too much my own con- 
viction that the teachers and the students have to be given a place in the 
institution for continuous contributions in this area. 

The second comment I want to make involves what we term as the 
in-service training of teachers* We have very frequently mentioned in the 
last couple of days the need for new programs of study in these institu- 
tions ^ the rapidly . * increasing development of knowledge and technology* 

It seems to me that at all levels of our educational system from the 
elementary right on through, we have totally inadequate provisions for 
the continuous re-training of teachers. The concept of sabbatical loave 
in th^ university is far from commonly accepted. A year off after seven , 
this is considered to be a luxury. When you get down to the elementary 
and secondary school systems, by and large we seem to provide for in-service 
training of teachers by the carrot of a few more dollars if you get an v 
academic degree by one and two-day weekend institutes. But this is really 



not onough by half, and it soeras to me that one of the things v/e must do 
in our educational system and certainly in our new types of institutions, 
is to sot up, to build in as carefully as we can, provisions for the 
continuous in-service training of teachers* VJhether it be siss months off 
from teaching every two years or three years, whether it be two months off 
every year, this can be worked, out and should be worked out, but I really 
think we should provide this very much more adequately* 



MS* ROBB; 

Well I think I agree very much vdth the last speaker* I think 
that this is one of the problems to be faced in considering teacl iug staff 
for the new community college. However, the longer I am in this game, and 
I have been in it too long now I aim afraid, the more I am conscious of the 
fact that about all we can do is to see problems and hope that somebody 
else is going to be able to find the answers-# The problems are not too 
difficult to see and I think that one of the. real ones in connection with 
the community college follows along the line of what I said earlier* After 
all, a person is educated in an institution and ’what I am trying to say 
here is that the teacher does not work in isolation* Each student v/ho 
attends one of the inst3 tutions is subjected to a number of teqchers and 
if he is to get v/hat seems to me to be an education, it is imperat5.ve that 
the teaching staff be more than a collection of individuals, each working 
on the student in the area of his own particular discipline euid from his 
own particular philosophy. What I am really trying to say is that the 
staff of an institution has to develop a kind of esprit de corps aiid be- 
come in sense a team in which each recognizes the part which the other has 
to play in the educative process. This has become difficult in sect ary 
schools with the introduction of a much broader base for secondary educa- 
tion and the necessity of bringing into the schools, the people v/ho, I 
have said earlier, have a background of training quite different from the 
traditional academic teacher. How these people are to work side by side 
to share a community of interest, to share a common objective and to pool 
their resources rather than working at logger heads, is a real problem. 

And to bring it down to a very mundane level, perhaps it*s not so mundane# 
how do you decide on an issue like salaries to be paid? The honour 
graduate in mathematics who is teaching a strictly or largely academic 
pro^am, visya-vis the hi^ly practical individual with the background 
of industry who is teaching only on a part-time basis and whose approach 
is practical rather than theoretical* How do you equate these two people 
if you label them both as teachers? How do you have them each recognize 
the importance of the other in the over-all picture and each recognise 
their function as a member of the team? It seems to me that the person 
who tries to administer a college v/ith this kind of heterogeneous 
teaching staff is going to have a real problem in developing tills esprit 
do corps which I think is essential, this sense of a teaching team 
rather than a collection of individuals each labouring away in their own 
manner and own discipline* 

Now this kind of team development can, of course* be pursued 
along a. great many other lines* How do you equate v/orking load, for 
example? The person who spends most of his time in the classroom, vis- 
a-vis the person who spends little time in the classroom and much time 
in famiiiarlziiig himself with new developments which he will have to 



do to keop up wit|i the technological and technical branches of the Ineti- 
tution. These are problems as I see them# I have no particular answers 
to them and this is why 1 said earlier that I dp not ce^ definp 
a stereotype . I think you have to recognize that there are many lands or 
teachers . Perhaps the problem of integrating these variations into a 
cohesive staff whole could be in part overcome if we started off with a 
variety of designations and got away from the traditional practice ox 
labelling everyone on the staff as a teacher or a professor or wtotever 
title you may use, and recognized initially that there are a variety of 
functions here and therefore there should be a variety of labels* e*— 
haps the economic value of one group vis-a-vis another group wi^l^e 
different in terras of salary to be paid; perhaps they will be different 
in terms of work load. I do not know the answer but I am suggesting th 
labelling them all teachers is going to increase the problem of creating 
this esprit de corps rather than decreasing it. 






X have sometimes said that we could have a completely harmonious 
staff in any educational institution if wo! could only devise a method of 
paying them whereby every teacher got at least $100 more por year than 
every other teacher* This would solve all our problems, but to date we ^ 
have not been able to deduce this kind of a situation. I also agree that 
this need for in-service training is going to be very, very important in 
the community college, but the degree pf importance again is going to vary 
depending on the nature of the work the teacher is doing. I do not 
Mr. Chairman, that I can come up with any answers but I am suggesting that 
there are real problems in this area. 



DR. HARRIS; , ; . , ■ 

While I agree with Mr. Robb that there will have to bo many 
different kinds of teachers in this new institution, I think this is a 
separate area. .. I think there are, in some respects, differences 
between the university on the one side and the secondary and public 
school on the other. I think there has to be a common base. But we are 
talking about a third area and not simply an expansion of either of the 
traditional two. The community college is first of all a post-secondary 
institution and therefore it is different from the public and secondary 
school in the fact that the teacher can assume motivation, there is no 
question or ought not to be, of discipline .• There is not the necessity 
of giving something to students who do not know what they need and must 
in a sense be directed. At the College of Applxed Arts and Technology, 
if it is a q'aestion of re- training, or whether it is a form of adult 
education, whether you admit students with a grade 10 standing but on the 
sort of basis that the university admits the mature studont bocauso he Is 
years old and doesn't insist on the entrance requirements of the 
students coming fresh from high school — you are still assuming motivation 
and the teacher's role has to be based on that. And this suggests to me 
that the kind of training that the community college teacher has will be a 
different one than that appropriate for the elementary or the secondary 
school teacher. 

On the other side it is a post-secondary institution but it is 
not a university and therefore it has a practical orientation rather 
than a theoretical orientation and therefore there should be no 




■ f '^* ’: say t one should not require the teacher in the community college vO^‘ . ^ . 

> demonstrate a capacity for research .or , to : let . research or capacity y 

V have anything to do with his initial appointment, his promotion or the '•■;•: 

^ ; firing of him. . ' v'y;;;^>,,^-;:./^ ■■■;;^ 

■ Secondly, .' I think there has to be a oonmion base* Of the second- 
ary aiid elementary school teacher we actually require or will be to the. 
process of requiring over the next 5» 10 or 15 years, a B.»A* or first . ? : 

degree* We require university teachers to have a B.A. and then to go- on - 
•: to something more, an M.A. or Ph*D._ We require the secondary school ,;‘ 

■ teacher to have a B.A. and then to go on to take teacher training for a . . 

" I y V period of time. We are in the process of requiring the elementary school 

; • teacher to do essentially the same thing, to have a 3. A. plus some direct 

preparation for 'he work they will do in the school. I thxnk it follows 
that the general requirement, the thing th^t would he required of all . 

'.; teachers in the coipiunity college would also be a B.A. as. a stating _ '/'■■y-: 

point - or the kind of academic training in the general education field 
r. which places the person in the position ^w he can give the kind of 

■ ■ counsel and advice already suggested by one of the other members of the 

y^ panel. So then I think it is a question of thinking in terms of a basic _ 

:;• academic training to the first degre^e level plus, and where this area w^ll 

- v'y ■ ’ differ from both the university teaching and senondary-elementary school 

is in what that plus will be. " , •. , i ' . 

'■ ■■ /• Thirdly ^ i would like to say something about the problem of sup- 
^ ply. • 1 do hot believe there really is in the long r^; a probleni of finding - 

enou^ teachers' for the community colleges or indeed for any of our schools. 

; y y ' ■ i - I think that the way society is increasingly working most people ^e in the 
business of teaching. I suspect that if one made a job an^ysis of what 
y: • : the manager of this hotel does , one would find' that a considerable prbpor— 

•y ' :y. "'y:.,yy . tion of his time is involved in teaching. That is to say cohveying inform- 
I :-'y-^^^' ■ ' , ation and persuading people that something should be done or learned 

and of getting people to apply their minds in a particul^ direction. I 
think this is what most of the people in all these buildings around here 
!' ' do. The insurance firms , Eaton’s and Simpson! s, the executive ^yp® person 

■ <ay <5>w at tho junior executive level is very normally performing a teaching , 
function. I think this is natural to man as a sort of social^ animal. 

Since we are all teachers here I assume , we : all know what excitement there 
y^ is in teaching and it should not therefore surprise us to find that this . 

y kind of excitement can operate for large numbers of people. I think 
( ‘ . perhaps 3^^ ef the people in Canada, perhaps 759^ are potential teachers 

, V in some direction and I think it is a question then of finding them aiid qf 

. • ‘ directing. them to it. :;y ■^-;;,^./yy:vy-;'^ 






yy ^ I think back to my own experience as an undergraduate, I went to 
university with the intention of being a lawyer. I had never thou^it of 
' teaching at all. A series of accidents happened, accidents in the sense that 
I happened to have been in a particular room that I mi^t very well never 
have been in, and somebody else happened to be in that room, and as a re- 
sult of this kind of thing, I became a teacher. But it was an accident. 

If the accident of that particular circumstance had not occurred, I would 
have been in a law office right now. I think of the other 50 people who 
were in my particular class , two of whom were going to be teachers, about 
five of whom have in fact become teachers - one being myself. The three 
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extra ones became teacbere becauee some accident hai>|^ Ihis of 
course t in the dei^ession when one was hot being urged to become a teach^ " 
But as 1 look at my cXassmateSV happens . it is 25 years ago 

^is week V and we are aii going thjt for a reunion in two^d^ 
i look at those people , I would say a third of them who are doctorsf 
lawyers I engineers, or whatever, would have been as happy and probably 
' ' -as 




1 suggested that a first degree ouidit to be the basic requirement, 
the factor common to moat commuhity college terohers • i reCOgniae that 
there will bo excoptions for particular areas of instruction, but on the 
Whole a basic roquirement . Between i960 and 197O1 the Ontario 
graduate enrollmeht I the first degree enrollment in Ontario 
ties is moving from 30,000 to 110,000, it is tripling and this is happen- 
ing across the board* But the great bulk of the increase and the rising 
increase is in Arts and Science in the general first degree* ®iere are 
increases in engineering and medicine but the great bulk is in arts and 
science* They are going to be B-A, *s and B*Sc. *s, and most of them in a 
general course rqther than an honours course. And the same thing will 
happen in the 197p''s. The undergraduate enrollment will certainly double 
and you will have a continual supply of people with a first degree# Now 
what arc they going to do? VIhat exactly is the general B*A* going to do? 
Well, my gucvss is that in the majority of instances, they are going to be- 
come teachers. So that I think there is the supply we need* The problem 
is to ovUmet those people, to create the accldont, if you like, to turn 
them in the direction of teaching. Secondly, to create the conditions 
within the profession in each type of institution tli«4.t will encourage them to 
actually gx> into it. I think one of the conditions is the way you get 
the actual direct preparation for teaching. The problem is to identify 
them, to give them the opportimity and then create the conditions which 
will make this the rich experience which it can obviously be. 




CHAIRMAN; 

T^ Harris. And 1 am reminded by your own career of a 4 

comment that Ned Corbett once made. He started life as a clergyman and 
he became director of CAAE, and ho once pointed out that- ho had started 
out on the Road to Bamoscua and fallen amongst educators. I 

^ ■■ .... vl 

DR. ^ ^ i 




I agree with some of the things Dr. Harris sedd. However, I am 
not very happy about his txssumptione of the role of the community college. 
Indeed, I think one of its functions may bo a post-secondary function, but 
I do not think this could possibly be its primary function. Perhaps I 
ought to back up and tell you some of the things I J'.ave in mind,^ that 
influence ray thinking in this. If one looks at the current Canadian 
labour force which consists of 6 % million of us and realises that the 
average number of years of schooling which wo 'have is about 9)^, this 
moons that about half our labour force has not any high school at all# 

The peoplo that we find having difficulties in surviving in tho world of 
work, and indeed in living, are people who have had very little in the 
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way of schooling* I myself have mat . 

been to school at all, and I thiik the eoii^^ colleges must face ^ to ^ 
heli>ing some one or two million people who presently in the labour - 
force and help them to sunrlve in the changing world of work* This is hot 
to say that 1 the youfii and^ t^ chil^en* It is obviously a good 

long-range economic bet to put your dollar on the young person for the . 
future M us not fail ultimately by sowing of reyolutii^ : 

which we may well be doing by neglecting several million adults by concen- 
trating our community college efforts only on those most likely to have a 
grade 10 03? 12 level* This is go^ 



Now if my suggestion is right that someone should regard the 
community college as being concerned with this large group of people who 
.have really no secondary school *^edUcation*% then this presents some new^ 
problems for the adult educator* He has to find ways of bringing along in 
the educational sense, in the training sense , people who are illiterate , 
people who can barely read or write* They have basic problems of coimmmr 
This I think is a monumental challenge for people. We have some 
in Canada, some institutions , shall I say , in which we have first 
class people attempting to do this very thlnga Indeed, 1 Uxliik there are 
even some university extension departments vitally concerned with this* 
This is the area I would like tc see expanded* This is the area I would 
like to see us concentrate upon* V''.' • ■ - 



Now the problem that we should really be discussing today, the 
teaching problem* I would just like to make a few remarks. Perha^, 
we should regard teaching no longer as a long-range career profession, 
but perhaps one of the things which many of us do in the course of our . 
lives* . Maybe we could regard teaching as a five or ten year stint for 
many of us* I think most of us have it in us to do some teaching, at some 
level, for some period of time. This is rather a generalized statement 
but I think this is possible* And perhaps in our conimunity colleges we 
may reshape our thinking in terms of perhaps having a core of staff con- 
cerned primarily with being sensitive to the needs of the community,' and.; 
perhaps a group of people who continually come in under contract and 
then go back in the world of work and continue in their ether careers. 









CHAIRMAN: 



Well there you have at least the opening round of an issue as : 
crucial as any that the development of a new institution faces* It. seems ; 
to me that a number of interesting threads have appeared in all the 
presentations of the panelists. It is difficult in the evolution and in the 
development of a new enterprise not to define its basic functiojas in 
terms of what they should not be rather than in terms of what they should . 
he* Perhaps it is healthy that we should do that, because we do not 
really know the answer to this question until we have seen it in epexation 
and tried a number of different approaches to it. One of the specific 
themes throughout it seems to me is a useful formulation which has been . 
very hopeful in other professions^ I am thinking particularly of modi-' 
cine and its associated professions* All the panelists have in one way 
or another suggested that we think about teaching rather than about 
teachers* Ask ourselves what kinds of teaching functions we have to full- 
fill and then begin to grapple with what kind of people, under vbat kinds : 
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of circumstoncos can best rather than identify^^ group 

of people called teachers aP.d then trying to deploy them so that they can 
fulfill the teaching function. This I think fits with the general pro- 
posal made by Dr. Stewart on Itonday that we should think in terms of 
functions and then group our resources, physical and human, around the 
performance of those functions. This may mean decisions about part ^d 
full-time teachers which I think I found clearly suggested at least aji 
two of the panelists* presentations. It included very valuable suggestions 
from Mr. .Robb about the fact that there will be a variety of styles of 
teaching in any one of these institutions, that not only should v/c resxst 
the tendency to conform to a single central notion of what a teacher is, 
but wo shall have to if those institutions nro to succeed. I liked ^ 

Mirti cu I nr ly both Prof onnor Monahan’s concern about in-n«rvlcu training 
and thu nocuaoity of doing it continuously particularly in aducallonal 
Institutions, and Mr. Hobb’s notion which I think of enormous inJiK>rt^ce 
when he argued about an esprit de corps, a sense of participation which is 
characteristic of all the people in the institution, rather ^ than character- 
istic of them only in sub-groups. 1 would draw your attention to the fact 
that one of the major recommendations in the Keate report on Canadian 
Broadcasting was the immediate implementation of a massive range of ^ 
service training programs within the CBC, and I would suggest to you that 
that recommendation is very closely related to everyone’s sense of the 
total lack of an esprit de corps in that organization at the present time. 

• That in-service training and that kind of esprit de corps which Mr. Robb 
talks about are very intimately and importantly related. ^ 



I think Dr. Harrin comoo very close to the bone in his comments 
in terras of ouppU os of teachers, of people able to fulfill those 
functions, because however the colleges develop, whatever choices we are 
making ten years from now, some choices have to be made now. And one of 
the questions which I think becomes of enormous interest to the table is- 
O.K. What kinds of people are you going to choose now, what kinds ^of 
credentials are you going to give weij^it to? ^Vhat kinds of criteria ^11 
you base your choices on? Will you fall back on present credentials for 
teaching, will you take the person trained in the teachers’ training^ 
establishment, will you take the teacher who has had ten years* experience 
in one or another of our institutions? Will you teke people who prefer- 
ably have not had any experience in teaching institutions because you 
would rather train them yourself? It seems to me that you ^ have some 
fn.U’*Xy furKl:mi<’nt.Ml inr.ut.'n io look at in your table discussions and then 
to wU h tlui in t.b*’ eon*: hull rig rujMulon Uiin m«>rnlng. 0v» Ilnrrlo 

htta liMlloafotl that Uiere are enough ptoopio . Oiu- of the uiiormoui;i coiicurna 
since the community colleges became a reality has boon that there were ^ 
not enou^, that the college would drain good teachers from other insti- 
tutions where they are juct as badly needed* So that is one. thing to look 
at. Is Dr. Karris essentially right? Is the university degree the 
essential point of departure? Does this mean that no community college 
graduate can teach in a community college without having gone to some 
other institution for some other kind of education? What does this do 
to the colleges? What can we do, or should we do, about part and full- 
time teachers and the kinds of administrative problems they present, as 
well as the kinds of vitality they bring to the life of the faculty or 
the staff which inevitably communicates itself to the student? Wiiere 
should thostJ teacliit*rH belong? 
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aiTjSSTIQNS FROK^T^^ FLOOH ARISING FROM GROUP DI;>CU^>S10N 

MR. CURTIS « Director of A6nXt Bducation, Collegiate Institute Board of Ottawa? 

Mr. Ohairnian, our discussion was opened by suggesting that a defin- 
ition of the teaching function is what we need since we have been at this 
Conf erenvce talking in functional terms i and the definition proposed was 
“that it is the business of the teacher to create an environment in which 
learning csin take place** • Our table likes this definition. It was agreed 
the worst crime a teacher can commit is to damage the self-image of a 
learner as a learner. The persuasion of people that they are not very good 
learners we take to be the cardinal sin of teaching. The question we want 
to pose follows on the business of saying that in community colleges we 
simply must have people who are trained to teach adults rather thto children. 
And the question that follows it iss should a teacher for community 
colleges be in fact certified and if so by whom and on what grounds? 

MR. ROBB? 

YesV and by the profession. The teaching profession is that body of 
persons who are trained and capable of creating an environment in which 
learning takes place. I think we are fooling ourselves when we assize that 
there are no standards to be achieved by people who are creating this kind 
of an en\^ironment. I think it is patently -clear that if one is . to cons- 
ciously go about the task of creating an environment in which learning takes 
place it is necessao^y that the person knows, something about how learnihg does 
take place and in what kinds of environments it can and cannot take place, 
go using that as a minimal base* certification might be simply assurance 
that the person wlio is being certified has that skill or knowledge. I 
think those most competent to assess the possession of that skill or 
knowledge are teachers. I do not think laymen know situations in which 
learning can take place. Therefore if there are situations in vhich 
learning can or cannot take place, somebody has to be in a position of , 
defining what these situations are. And I believe the teaching profession 
are the people who can do this. This is why I say there should be certif- 
ication «<i an Indication that the people who are teaching have this basic 
skill. Secondly the only people who can decide wjien they have this skill 
are the members of the teaching profession, whether they be .at the 
elementary or university level. ■ 

DR, ROBIN HARRIS ; qUiJSTION TO MR. ROBB - 

:i*<l like to begin by aoking Dr. Robb whoUior, according to hl« 
definition, university professors at this junctui'e are certified - I mean 
in the spirit of what he is talking about. 

MR. ROBB; 



I would say some are and some are not. I think that in order to 
hold a teaching position at any level in the educational system a person 
should have demonstrated his ability to create the kind of situation that 
is outlined in our definition of teaching. I am convinced that this can be 
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demonstrated, wo all know sonio people do it and some do not. 1 am^not too 
ooncomed whether you have taken this or that “““'a®* "Aether jou hold 
this niece of paper or that. But I am concerned about the fact that some 
people ere ablfto exercise this skill and v/hen they have demonstrated 
their ability to do so the profession should place on them the stamp of 
approval of a teachor# 

QUESTIO *!; 

Hdw are you goiKg to find out whether or not a teacher can 

thit 4 oituation? Aro you going to hire hxm ^ 

out* inny be thin in l;hti bmt wny. very pooreot tenchwro that wo get aro 

uepolo who have boon tuiicU lug cUiiaroii bocuu.-.* • Ui**y ar»j not capable 
teaching adults in the Xax*ge part. They are not able to coifinmnicate w«th 
adults after a number of years of toaching caildrono Adult ^ieaching is a 
wnoxe lot more than that. It is a matter ot creating a cojMujiication ^ 
between the toacher and the learner. It is a matter of being involve ^ 
the learning situation and if you are going to have teachers who do nothing 
but preach then we do not want them teaching adults. It seems to me 
community colleges are just going to be another high school ^ ^ ^ 

you are going to have. Some of the best teachers too are not those who 
have B.H**s For instance* if you are going to have a barbering course 
why does the barber have to have a B.A.? All that is necessary is that he 
knows how to teach people how to cut hair and he is able to communicate 
with th 5 student. 

MR. H01i;a: 

The essential factor is that he has to be able to communicate with 
his students and create, as the definition says "the environment where 
learninjt takes place". The only basis on which you can assess whether a 
person possesses this qualification is by some kind of assessment ° ® 

practice teaching isituation, oi' a trial and error situation, where the _ 
person as in front of a class and is given a chance to demonstrate his skill* 
This skill is not acquired from books. It is a very complex skill, at ^ 
involves many factors which are not readily measurable. I do not think 
a B*A. Is a necessary requirement. It is perhaps a desirably requirement, 

but there are other factors which are more important. 

♦ 

DR. GWlLLIAM i 

I’oHiftpa 1 oould fho «pioitU.on by atiyiug I h»V«? bocm in 

about !K?/60 of the adult i-o- training centres geared to the unemployed 
people mostly. I found quite a heterogeneous group of people engaged in 
teaching, teaching them to read ajid write and do other elementary things. 

I have seen highly successful people who are ex 

ex hi^ school teachers, ex used- car salesmen, the most astonishing ^ariety 
of people. The thing they have in common is this empathy with the adult 
population. I would agree that at sorpe point a man should be given a 
stamp of approval or at least a mark of merit to say *thou art a good 
teacher* . I would like to see this done through an apprenticeship kind 
of system in which the man or woman is engaged and over a period of time 
with help and assistance from experienced staff members becomes competent 
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and able and then la given a kind of in-service certificate or diplfnna. 

X think there is little to be gained ftfoto long periods of so-called teacher 
education when one is dealing with adults. The empathy is the important 
thing and all kinds of people have it. 



MISS UELm TBAYNORt Pepartraent of labour, Ottawa. 



Our table found that tdiile it may be necessary in teaching academic 
subjects to have a B.A., to have a teacher training certificate. But 
when you come to the question of skills of any kind X think it is more 
important to have a good knowledge of the skill. It seems to me it would 
be much easier to teach a person with a skill to become a teacher than to 
teach an academic teacher to acquire this skill in order to i#art it. 

We wonder if in a Community College it should be the primary requirement 
to have a B.A. The community college is to serve people, this 8(^ or 



of people who need to have a second chance . who need to have somethirg 
imparted to theni that can only be imparted to them at an adult level. 

It may be that using the idea of community**Oollege'*in that phrase . iet 
misleading many people. We automatically get into the track of thinidng of 
post-secondary training! something between the level of the high school 
and the university. And is that what we really want? Aren’t we t hinkin g 
of ;the group of people who possibly will never go to university, tdio have 
been out in" the world of work, who will be looking for additional know- 
ledge, whether it is with credit in view or not, and if we continue to 
think in the terms of academic learning I think we will be a way off-base. 
The whole idea really of training at this level is to have something ; 
entirely new and somebody stated yes^rday ”We tend to be takaug the old^^^^^^ > 
bag of tricks into a new environment'*. 



DR. HARRIS t 



X eaid there would be exceptions. And I suggested that there should 
be a first degree as the normal starting poiqt qualification. Remember 
that some professional training comes on, something of an apprenticeship 
type which is directly, related to the work the teacher will carry on in a 
community college. But I suggested that there should be ^his common basic 
qualification for the great majority of the faculty of the community , 
college* I agree with everybody who has spoken before thx4 on the im- 
portance of the faculty being themselves involved inHhe devej.opment of 
the program, and it is this faculty I am talking about Now I think one^; : 
reason why something I am calling a first degree level is a basic re- r 
quirement is that the teacher in a community college must understand 
the process of teaching, he must understand the kinds of students he is 
dealing with and the kinds of problems that they are dealing with. And 
this is the kind of understanding, it seems to me, which one normally ; 
associates with the completi^'n of a first degree. They have been through 
the kind of theoretical considerations which make it easier for them to 
adapt themselves to this kind of situation. It is for this reason we 
nght to aim at’ expecting this faculty to be at least as well qualified 
in general terms as the faculty of the xmiverslty, secondary schools and 
elemenl^ary scjiools. \tie are not suggesting, are we, that we go back and 
not have the degrees required for the secondary and elementary school 
teachers? ^lurely the work in community colleges is not less demanding? 
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V ;Ai*e wi to put it. in the himOs of people who have not thenselves the . • 
n;M^ore^ considering the rather complex probXa»s 

^ i^ch; t^s« sti^ehts as i^ 

PAY « Vahcouver City College : 



i woiild like to make some codtaents on the actual hir ing experience 
at the Vancouver City College. I 'would like to .inform the audience here 
that Dean Cdufiino in representing Lethbridge where they ha^’e been hiring for 
nine yonrs. Host of you, it neeins to me,“ifre somewhat sus| ended in the 
iheoi^. nr« th« things that have actually taken 

plaec at the Vhum>uvor City Cbllogo. Firiit hhve becm many hundrede 

for pbaitlohs in the Vancouver City College* Many have 
but few shall enter, and this has been the circumsvan^s. A 
• profi l y ^heet is not used hut I think as time goes on it" will be*. We are 
looking for an ascertainable character, looking for personality | and above 
else for a personal presence. And having ascertai^d th^se things we 
most certaiflly want the dogseared diploma to substantiate h*'.s ^ualific*^ 

him eligible to teach^^^ i^^ the college. I do not 
think that the intellectual stature of. the junior college teacher would 
;. require that he should be in the. vanguard of all mental processes. He needs 
to have a thorough understanding of his discipline. He needs to appreciate 
the overall social ramifications pf many disciplines , tnat he may be called 
upon to comment upon in any number of areas directly or indirectly assoc- 
dated with hi» part field of interest and teaching. Now with these 
thingu In hii« jn’ocoedod «t Vancciuvpr City Coll»»go and I , 

think with sdmiv considerable auccesa, because put of 100 teachers hired 
only B this year have decided either through their own initiative, or 
perhaps at some suggestion from the administration, to go into some other 
line of work. Two or three of those have returned to the secondary school 
where they are happier with juvenile, or shall we say less mature minds. 

A few have gone back into industry and business. So with this kind of 
hiring record X think the experience of the Vahpouver School Board and 
its officials would demonstrate a tremendous success, and we would hope 
that the people responsible for the hiring would have the sort of criteria 
at their fingertips which will continue to make Vancouver City College as' 
prosperous as it has been* . , / •■■•'K' •■■v' ;" \ ■ ? / 

i th.ltik friiSuTty organ lion i« ii’cmendpusly important and I have 
guUiMi'tfd Uirtt .i,ht*«’igh»iui, CrtUMdu generally l4»lo ttgftn Imn not boon . 

enipUaslzitd* .1 niuan to say that in the City Coliego, the t acuity has 
assumed responsibility for professional development. V/e have been in 
contact with CAUT, we will be in contact with the B.C; Teachers* Federation. 
V/e want to situate ourselves in the middle, as it were, to provide the 
sort of service the community is paying for one way or another. I think 

that possibly our solution wu this matter of grading staff: and^ m 

distinctions betwetm weldcrn and socrotaricG, hi 2 ?:orian« and economists 
is good in as much as we have classified everybody as an instructor, and 
we hope through continuing exchange with the school board to make some 
incentive provision for special tasks delegated to individual staff 
isembers, in as much as some may be subject chairmen, above that there will 
be depjirtmont or division chairmen and possibly a sub-chairman under each 
of those divisrUmvS, • , 







So that wa are looking for excellent welders to teach welding and excellent 
hletoriens to teach history* And the distfhction hetween one segoent of 
a staff and another is not apt to develop under this particular approach* 
Ohe^^acuity associatictti itdeif^ th and- itf i 

able dfficikLS, has bel% able to ’bring «moit pwosperouoicircum* 

stanc#'irdr^1^’c6llegei"^^-^ , 






DR, TOOMASt 

When you referred to the diploma, what kind of diploma did you mean? 

MR DAY ; 

I was thinking along the line of the B«A«, the M*A* for the acadendo 
work, journeyman certificate for the vocational and perhaps some other 
kind of certification for the technical, vocational and art work* This 
diploma is absolutely essential in order to establish the standards we 
would like to establish, but there ai» other factors in a teacher^s total 
make-‘Up which have all been mentioned here* But the person doing the 
hiring must be the judge when you are getting down to. the practical 
situation* 

DEAN COUSINS; 

Our oltutttion i« slightly different from Uiae of Vancouver bocnuse 
in tUo province of Alberta university education la a monopoly, or has 
been, of the University of Alberta, and therefore our standards are set by 
the eehievement usually of a M.A. in the subject Of specialization, and we 
have always stuck to this because we think this is a very fair thir^* 

Alberta has a system of vocational high schools and in these they set 
up a system of teacher certifiGation by means of which they took the 
journeyman certificate and the experience in industry as one year of teacher 
training, and then with a system of bursaries,' which the provincial govern- 
ment gave them, they were able to take a second year and become qualified 
as standard certificated teachers after two years* Now in the Junior 
College Act no mention was made of special provincial certification es 
teachers. We did hire people who did have teaching certificates as much 
as possible because, bad as our faculty of education may have been, there 
is something about the training you get there which at least orients you 
towards teaching and therefore we thought that was, superior to nothing* 
iJo wherever possible we have taken these people* But at the beginning 
of the junior college movement people were not anxious to teach in this 
unknown area and therefore we v;ere very often obliged ^to take people who 
we thought would be good* For Instance, in the commercial area we would 
take people who had a very successful office experience and if possible a 
teaching certificate for teaching shorthand .^d typing in the schools and 
put them right into our college* But the interesting thing is that as 
soon as we get these teachers in motor mechanics, or in electronics, or 
radio and television, or sheet metal, they immediately want tc I’p-grade 
themselves, get their senior matriculation and take advantage of their 
one year training they are allowed and go onto university to get their 
standard secondary certificate, because the University of Alberta is so 
orgmii’Aod tUai they do have a jvirt of the faculty of education that deals 
with the cert if icatlon of vocational teachers* Bo we have been riding 
both horses. Now there is no dearth of applications of people who have 
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training in industry! iourneyman oartlflcatae and ttnstiing carttficatss nf 
wall. Tho jiwiior coilsge is now arrived# It is a movement and it is a v 
status symbol! so we have no difficulty in applicatipns# But ten years 
ago there was a great dubiety you might say abopt the whole thing# 

pR. GWIUiIAM ; 

Could you please give us a quick thumb-nail sketch of the character- 
istics of the students you have in your college in terms of say* age ^ 
distribution, the sort of entrance qualifications, and the percentage of 
students that succeed in your terms in relation to those admitted. 

DEMI COUSINS : 

The standards are set in the vocational section as jui^or 
qiation as far as possible* But when we go into the trades we accept 
the standards that are set by the apprenticeship boai^d, utoich may b^, say, 
in welding grade 9! or if a person is an adult over 1? we do not C|»i^ itoat 
they have# We have certain farm programs in which the people take..'w^lding 
and motor mechanics for use on the farm and we do not even enquire. We 
usually think that students should be at least 17, if they are below l^e 
grade 11 standard, but we do have people from the grade 9 level, the 
grade 10 level and grades 11 anu x2, as well as the university students who 
must have the matriculation or with new regulations slightly below it. 

We have to use our judgment on that. The experience has been that the 
lower the qualification the more difficult it is to adjust fhe student. 

We have people from the Indian Reserve close by and they are doing quite 
well, but when two of them went into electronics last year that was a 
bit too deep for theiq, so the Indian agent is going to see that they get a 
better background of the mathematics required before. he sends them to us 
again. But in motor mechanics, in business, in bookkeeping, we have had 
a great deal of success. In sheet metal partxcularly — some of them Were 
almost deliquents, but they have become very good sheet metal operators, 
and they were taken into the industry. The failure rate is not very 
high, mostly they seem to drop out if they lack interest rather than 
failing out; Grade 9, I would say, is about as low as our people would 
go in the college because that is the lowest standard acceptable to the 
apprenticeship board. 

MR, H, E. THOMAS t Youth Branch, Department of Education, Ontario: 

Possibly our group may have something to say to the Vancouver City 
College. The feeling we have is that you tend to perpetuate an instlt-^ 
ution once you start to do the kinds of things you are describing. We*" 
felt that the community college was a process rather than an institution. 

We are the first to admit that it needs at its core some professional 
educators, the kinds of people vdio understand how to do what Bert Curtis 
talked about. In other words a range in environment. We did not feel 
that this meant that we had to have the whole range of faculty ac per- 
manent parts of the institution. If the community college in essence 
is a process that can help the co®munity to discover its educational needs, 
then it needs a few process people who know how to do this the job then 
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of 1 core faculty is simply to arrange s succession of environments to 
meet the community's educational needs* • We discussed thiS| we tested it 
out in many fields • the up-grading of technicians » up-grading of prof- 
essionls in the community, and we felt that at the core we needed people irtio 
knew how to design an educationaJ. climate* And since knowledge is accuiiK 
ulating so quickly, wo did not see possibly how a community college could 
have fixtures on its staff, subiJect experts* We think this is quite 
impossible, and that for a great range of. courses the subject people will 
be drawn from an appropriate industry or an appropriate discipline to come 
into an educational climate which the core process people woul4 help 
arrange, and incident ly where the learners would have helped discover inimt 
needs were. This Is the kind of thing we envisage it to be. We are 
Just a little bit afraid that you get a little bit like the dinosaur^ — he 
could not adapt - and that is what we find our institutions doing* 3o we 
did shake our heads a bit when we, heard the Vancouver nice Job specs* and 
the subject experts becoming Just a little bit rigid within the system* 

So I think pur contribution at the moment is that the c<Mnmunity college as 
we see it is really a jprocess rather than an institution# It will not ^•ve 
a fixed staff* it will not have fixed qualifications, it will have a core 
of process educators* It may not even operate all its programs within 
an institution, it may take them into the community or into a field* 

DR* HAkRIS ; 

My reference to the B.A. as a basic requirement perhaps applies to 
the core* people and not to si.1 others , and if that would make people 
happier I will be happy to revert to that* . 

The reference made to the bad teacher with the same qualifications 
as the good teacher and therefore receiving the same salary brings me 
back to the remarks Mr. Robb was making earlier and the question oT 
certifications And it seems to me certification is sort of permanentf wm 
there it is, the person has the certificate* I would be happipr about this 
kind of arrimgomeni if thorn wore any examples in the history of teachers 
fedomUouM i.ri thl« conn fry of the fedoraUon withdrawing someone's qual- 
ifications because it was proved that, although they were competent the 
19h0's, in 1952 they were not* V/e all talk a great deal about the fact 
that we have teachers in schools who arc 10 years or. 20 years out of date, 
but I do not knov/ of any instance where the federation has stepped in and 
said, we are sorry but you people who were certified back in the year X 
are no longer. This seems to me a situation where thd universities have 
the advantage , because there is not any technical certificaticn and the 
demands of the market apply* If a person proves to be unsatisfactory 
this is taken into account* I would like the community college to be in 
the same position where it is not trapped, if you like, by certification 
at was made permanent at a time which le now preJhistoric. 

This is perhaps entirely put of keeping with me in my present role, 
but I am hot at all convinced that the universities are in that kind of 
happy position vis— a— vis the secondary and elementary schools • It seems 
to me that if you put emphasis on certification or emphasis on non- 
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permanent ten«r.. It ooima to n,, 

uha> t uinuld like to see i» a lot wore provxoxon xn acuuo* *i#* 

“ntinuou^ op;^rt2nU^^ »* "IT**""" S. 

le^istie technicjae of temporary certification <» eertificatiw^f w five 
or ten years would not be the crutch that we may he now^tempted to reach 
o^lorf Tal “onvinced that the bulk of elementary school tejohew _ 

wo^d like to take six 

ye»s to go back and learn «toat has happened in the. r field since teey 

were certified, and if our systems were working in a way to^Sorrv 

opportunity was readily available to them, then we would not have to worry 

about certification* 

MR, RODB ; ; 

WoT^ 1 there Are two or three things involved in the remarks of the 
last tw* OT three^Wakere. I would trtl Dr. Harris that _ in the organ- 
ization I represent we have made steps at least toward dox^ *h4«*nrmiace 
talks about/ Certification for secondary school teachers 

is handled by the government, but our own^ professional 

its own type of certification, what we call a document of approval which 
is Issued annually to each teacher, on the basis of demonstratnd comptence 
in the classroom. And those fair to demonstrate^competenc^ 
classroom do not get this document from the organizatira. 

mean that they are ineligible to teach because under • 

province if they hold governmental certification cney 

But at least it gtwesthe employing agent some addxtxonal cr^teyia on^Whicn 

he can assess the likelihood of competence from the person he is hiring* 

I would make a second observation* 1 think the day is J 

periMiriont tettchihg certificates will be permanent lor a^definlto Pf™® 
timeT perhaps five years* And at the end of this period in order to have 

the cerUficate renewed it will be necessary for the person to demonslrate 

that he has achieved at least a minimal standard of competence in the ^ 
classroom, quite apart from academic achievement or certificates ear^d or 
things of this sort* The third observation I would^make is xn H^ l^oeesa 
the last speaker* Our organization is very 

of continually up-dating the members of the profession. Thxs is a difficult 
thing to do* We have made some steps towards its achievement, and I think 
eventually it will become standard practice that part of every teacher’s^ 
working year will be a period of time devoted to refreshing himself in his 
own discipline, bringing himself up-to-date with new developments* And 
this will bo part of the employment year. 

DH. yuoMAd ; 

I would like to add myself that it is interesting that there art two 
or three other professions undergoing exactly this kind of consideration 
at the moment. The problem was expressed I think most neatly ]>y a French 
medical doctor who observed that, given the rate of research development 
in medicine and the rate of publishing which is astronomical, that every 
doctor was a little less competent in the morning than when he went to 
bed the night before. VoteriTiarJt'raedicine ha^^ three states in the U.S.A. 
introduced a practice in vdiich the certificate, the licence, is renewable 
on a five year period and some indication of continuous self— refreshmen 
has to be provided* 
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I do want to voice to th# panel , 

have heard this morning and at the tone o much the discussion this|f;:j!vj 
morning. Our educa.tional systems are perhaps best descrihed as an?; 
accun^ation of haphazard modifications of an irrational tradition, v It i# ' 
much easier and much more comfortable to administer than to create,"^^’^ 
‘therefore we impatiently tend to rush beyond the creativef theoretical)^ ^ 
stage and get into this comfortable role of adndx^stering:,^^^^ 5^ 
number of effects, one of the effects is that tl^ decisiwia^^^l^^ 
shaped our educational patterns have generally been decisions of admin* 
istrative convenience of a detailed nature which have added tp eventually, f 
of course, to qtuite fiindaraental and far-reaching changes of an educational;' : 
nature, even with philosophical implications that were not foreseen or 
deliberately chosen in the first place, V/e cannot very long go on doing ■ 

■ things in that kind of way, We start with detailed solutions before v ; 
we look at the problem, .We commit ourselves tie procedures bef^^ we- iook 
'.at the demand^ because we do not know quite what tbe dew ft nd ^ oy t he needs 
are but, by golly, we know how to. adm:inister, purpose, 

:a noble aspiration this idea of cormnunity colleges^ ' It; 

S: tx'eraehdous work^ of rescue, of social salvage^ 'of ending 
wastage of potential Which we no longer continue^tb affo^ ' we. going 
to wreck it by going into' it in bur usual method of backward: progression? 
'Ihe effects of this have been that we have eqijipped ourselves -with educ-*« 
ational institutions which generally started this way, ' You have defined 
an obisetive in terms of what you know can be administered and you'^!,'i' 

.create ^ound that an institution in terras of how you know you can; 
an institutibn and then, you take the youngsters and nai^^ )>r r? ) ) ■ ' v 
by the thumbs to this framework. Our problem now is to deaXYwith t^e ... 
vast majority whose thumbs tore off . And far t many Of tts are ^proposing 
to deal with this prbblera by building anoiiher 
them on by their toes this time, ^ 
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) : . " at the other 7Snd, 7 was ;7c ' 

to realize that you have human beings and each one of those human 
beings has some potential? And fCr heaven’s sake let’s st^ 

ViJhat iS' the potential in each of those human beings? Wh .> 

process that may develop that potential. What are the obje^ .that sire 
appropriate to that potential? Derive the objectives from their 
potential# Devise the processes that esn realize that potentisli towards ’ ' 
the achievemeht of those objectives. And then you .come lesbning..v 4 v; 

situa\tibh that is appropriate to that potential and those objectives,.^/, 7 -7’ 
And when you have discovered what kind of situation, dees^ w^ i • ^ 

in that light y then ask the next .question — what kiud^^^ . iis it 

that creates this learni^^^ And idieh go; what^J/ J/ 

kind of preparation will educate a person to produce that entdrpnmentr-; ■ i- ) 
Then ask the question * what kind of teachers have you ended up with, =• ; : / 
let’s hot 16 at the kind of teacheis we have* how in our^ 
outmoded,^ irrelevant institutions and then try to work backward, ; , 
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could bfing-it'-'round' tb"a: question - to ’the ^pahel^'^shd7l-.db^ 
whether I can now# I think it would probably go back to William Wordswbr^^^^ 
and say ‘’Whither is fled the visionary gleam?** Does the panel 'really ) 
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think there is any h<^e f or success in tiie; commihiit^^^ venl^e^^ 
does the panel see any prospect of setting up the kind of studies and 
enguiries that would establish just what the functions of these things 
is supposed to be and of deriving the answers and solutions from those 
studies instead of doing it the wr way round? , ^ ^ 







DR. lUOHAS: 
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I think your question introduces a wrap-up response from the panel 
members ■ if they want to respond® ' ; •, ^ 

mmt v' - -V''': ‘ '■* 

I do not think anyone would quarrel with Mr. Goble's philosophic 
position^ but the fact still remains that we have these kids with us now 
and have to do something with them today. I am not sure that we can wait 
for the theorists to evolve gQ .1 the answers to all these questions. 1 . 

have no basic quarrel with his suggested approach to the problem, but "I , . 
still maintain that this is not at variance with , what the panel has really 
expressed. Perhaps we are starting at the wrong end and that we td get 
to the same place eventui^ I would point out that despite all our . 
theorizing pa. the final analysis we eventually evolve these institutions 
by a process of trial and error, and unless you try something you never ; { 
make an error, and therefore you never move anywhere. . ; 
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again I sympathize with the Speaker completely. 
department with which I have been associated has been trying over the^^ ’^ 
years to persuade educators to imdertake research, and it 3a bnly^^^^ 
last year or so that we have been relatively successful. ; Schsd^ 
the federal«^provincial agreements is designed particularly to encpurage 
people like yourselves to undertake such projects into the very problems 
you raise. Ontario is ^igagted in several major projects wMch, # - 7 
whiUst 1 am sure ydll not give ansi^rs to these problems next week, which * 
is what spme administrators want of course, perhaps will build into our . 
systems a research capacity which we have never thought about until quite " 
recently. It ^ will be a long hange pay-off 4 and I think that knowing fhll^; 
well the difficulties across the country of undertaking research in the . , 
e^cational manpower areas, i just say that there is* not more than 
h^dful of people whP are capable pr trained to dp research at the m^^ 

We have a, major task of building up a large group of research workers who ^ 
can undertake suPh tasks. I am sure .the Canadian leachers? Fedei?atioh: 
and other organizations are well aware of the difficulties of hiring pebplg^^^^ 
to do research projects of even the most elementary si«?vey kind, let me^^^^^ 0 ^ 
just finally say that the federal government has committed iteei'f tft gp ^n i^ 
about $^00,000 already bn wnjor research projects in these areas, and I . 

^ J^^hS that more, will be spen t, in th e near future. But it does depend 

















activity * Generally ' speaking the attitude is that ' we ■ . will ■■ run ' around' ' 
and look at what everybody else is doing, put it together, make it v 

Ontario, . Quebec , or whatever, and we go ahead and do the work. 
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DR. HARRIS ? 

. . I fitted in Illy X tisii tU«r i:p* «iaii 

an entiraiy new frorti the 'university* separate frow the 

elementary'^secohdaFy schobii and 1 went bh to say, or at le^t to imply, 
that in consec|uence the arrangement that applied in the training of 
univers^y teabhera ahd of elementary school teaches would not apply in 
this new area* I have interpreted what has gone bn all morning as an 
attempt to say in a ftnnbling way what Dr. Goble has said so brilliantly* 
Oliis has been the assumpti^^ through. o;k*, we have got 

this new arrangement what do we do? In the particular area of gett^g 
teachers, I bin identified as a because 1 suggested that a _ 

BwA# 62 ^ a fii'st degree is appropriat of persoaheX 

in the comnmnity colleges, the people who are really^ going to develop the 
program^ fhis is sxmply my belief that the Whole thing in ejctraordinarily 
important and the persons Who are going to be in charge of this development 
must bo pbojilb wlib are Well trainod an in the very broad 

sense, with an undbrstibidlng of fehe Very complex with which they 

have. tO ^deal.; ; : 

MR. MONAHAM s ' • 

As a professor of ■ philosophy I am very sensitive to the strictures 
that Dr . Gtoble ■made an imps^sioned plea for , ; that is the Inch of concern 
with the abstract principles and the too great ivillihgh^ to tinker mth 
administrative side Of things bbfOre we figure out what we are trying 
to do with these new institutions^ Apart from agreeing in general with 
what he sa5.d, I have hb other bomment^^^^t save one ^d this may Piit 

me even -further in th^ directibn of the reactionaries than Robin Harris 
felt he had been put by insisting on a B.A. COnscibus pf the yery 
immediate and pressing problem of providing for some educational ^ 

experience and some useful training for the vast ^majority of opr present 
population, who have not gone and who are not going to institutions of 
higher learning, I am and have been throughout the past couple of days 
rather uneasy about the assumption tnat only between 105o and 209b of our 
age group is capable of benefiting from a university education. I think, 
and this is admittedly an act of faith, but I think this is much too 
low. i am very critical of the kinds of programs that currently exist 
in many of our universities, but I think that there is some da^er of 
developing non-university post-secondary types of education which might 
short-circuit the opportunities for some of our people to take university 
training. I would not want this danger to go without at least having 
a good mention. 



DR. TIlOMAlj; 

Let me just say three things in summary and since each of you 
must make your own summary of this. It is quite clear that at this stage 
we are talking as much about ourselves and our own abilities at self— 
renewal and at seizing, planning and realizing a new idea, as we are 
talking about those other people who will take part in that idea. We are 
facing, I think, the awareness that the institutions and for many of us 
our very profeeoionri, which have come to the fore because of the presence 



ot change in tha soeiaty« eupe now affected directly btcausa we liave to 
face change as well* It is said that ”he idio rides the hack of the tiger 
must fear to get off* a»|d it seeats to ae that it is about at this stage 
that we consider teaching in relationship to administration and the kind 
of institution, that we are faced with the necessity of getting off the 
tiger* What is equally clear it seems to me is that the proper response 
to this challenge, the proper diverse evolution of this institution, is 
going to throw light on the entire educational process* It is going to 
act at its best, if you like, as a reform of all the other areas in which 
teaching and learning take place, because what we have been investigating 
this inoriiing, far more than what kind of teaching we need for the community 
colleges, is what kind of teaching do we have now and how good is it and 
by what criteria is it judged? All the panelists and particularly 
Mr* kobb suggested that pne of the great achievements, one of the great 
potentials of the community colleges may lie precisely in its need and 
ability to combine different styles of teaching, different educational 
expectations , different kinds of sensitivity, which up tip. now have 
tended to be in their own institutional settings and not in much contact 
with each other* And it may be out of the vitality of this confrontation 
which will be accompanied with irritation and with some hostpities and 
maybe some great learning as well, that it may be the vitality arising 
fronj this which will distinguish the contribution this institu^on can 
make* Let me thank the panelirt and let me close with a comment from a 
most unexpected book* The 01ary of Dag Hammarsk jold* Hammarskjpld to 
mo wiun one of the groat soldi or scholars of the contemporary world, who 
combined the ability to reflect and think with a life of intense action 
and combined what have often been separated goals for education* And Is 
one reflection he says - ”to exist in the fleet joy of becoming, to be m 
channel for life as it flashes by in its gaiety and courage; cwl water 
glittering in the sunlight in a world of sloth, anxiety and ag^essivcn; 
to e^st for the future pf others without being suffocated hh®iJ^ 
present**^ , ; , 
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fhe Gonimission on the Financing of Hi^er Education in Canada 
pointed out in its Report that the problem confronting it was not just 
that of financing universities # *'It has been clear from the otart”, the 
Cofismission noted 1 ”that the problem was really one of financing post- 
secondary education in general. ** The Conimiasioners were quick to add, 
however, that the embryonic plnns^ for junior coll»?ges, regional colleges, 
coinmunity colleges, colleges of technology, and institutes created addition- 
al uncertainties in the projection of enrolments and of costs. 

The Commission needed to produce a Report quickly and, more 
importantly, one which would receive widespread acceptance, especially 
by the provincial and federal governments * It could therefore not afford 
to make recommendations which would be based on the Considerable specula- 
tion and highly debatable assumptions which characterize the non-university 
aspects of higher education at the present time. 

At a conference such as this one, however, we not only can afford 
to be speculative and exploratory, we should be, if the appropriate issues 
are to bo raised before fariaitous patterns become estobliohed. Wc hnvo 
very few studies or reports in Canada to guide us on the special question 
of financing of community colleges. The Bladen Report does deal with 
many of the general issues such as student aid ^ government control; and 
fb?. Maltby, at a similar conference last year, outlined the existing 
patterns of educational financing* There is, however, cpnsiderable C 3 q>er- 
ience with the financing of community colleges in the United states on 
which Vfe can draw. 

I propose to discuss, first of all, some of the economic aspects 
of education and to offer some rough estimates of the costs which can be 
expected, and finally, to venture some proposals for financing the new 
colleges in light of both Canadian and American experience. 

Many of tho racent studios in the economics of education hnvo been 
concerned wi th quosjfeiorio of how much should b^^ spent, by the private and 
public sectors, on education In general . and with whom should pay how much 
for education. What is essential now for rational planning in education is 
a method for studying the economic relationships of different types and 
levels of educational institutions and for comparing alternative proposed 
patterns of education. 
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The economic and finanei:iX prohXetna of hi^er education are con- 
siderabXy cofflpXicated, however, by a Xack of adequate systems of accounts * 
budgets, operating data end pXanning techniques in most universities and 
coXXeges* Most coXXeges have onXy tnl roughest notion of the actuaX cost' , 
of rendering separate oducationaX and n^n-educationaX services and tho^- 
foro do not reaXXy know the reXationship between cost and price and roturns* 
flirthermore, the probXera of costing is not Just one of accounts r there is 
aXso the probXem of a rationaX distribution of costs between joint, or 
roughXy complementary products* This makes it almost impossible for an 
economist to make useful recommendations on the allocation of funds among 
alternative educational programs* There is a strong need for better tools 
for fact finding, planning, operating analysis, and reporting sb that 
college administrators will have a clearer frame of reference within which 
to make program decisions* Encouraging progress on this problem, however, 
has fs3Llowed from the activities of the Bladen Commission* ^ofessor Judy 
and Mr* Levine of the University of Toronto have developed a simulation 
model of the Toronto Arts and Science Faculty which will allow administra- 
tors to test a number of alternatives* Secondly, the Associhtion of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada has announced recently that it plans 
to study the costs of university programs and activities in all faculties 
of the Canadian universities* These are the kinds of studios which will 
be necessary in the other types of post-secondcury institutions* 

The preceding remarks and studies have reference mainly to the 
internal efficiency of educational institutions and therefore to the total 
amount required for financing these institutions* — — 

Other economic aspects of education haye implications for the 
sharing of the cost of education* The economic returns to education have 
been studied from a number of approaches* These include 1) the contri- 
bution of education to economic growth; 2) the rate of return both to the 
individual and to society on investment in education; 3) education's con- 
tribution to manpower development* 

The contribution of education to economic growth was a focal 
point of the Second Annual Review of the Bcosiiomic Council of Canada* This 
report was based largely On a study of American economic growth by Denison* 
Denison's study used income differentials related to edpeation levels end 
therefore did not take account of the indirect returns to education* In 
spite of this, Denison found that 23 percent,, or nearly cae-quarter , of the 
econotijic growth of the country, from 1929 to ”1957, was attributable to the 
increased education of the labour force* President Kennedy, in his Message 
to Congress on Education in 1963, did take account of the indirect benefits 
such as the improvement of research and technology, wlen he stated that 
that education contributed some 40 percent of the nation's growth in 
productivity. The "contribution to growth" argument is probably the most 
effective one to use in a political appeal for more resources for education 
in gemeraU It is not very useful, however, in the educ/itional planning 
process* 



The second approach, the private rat es-of-re turn, relates the 
increase in expected lifetime income of the individual to his costs of 
increased education* 
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fhe social yate-of-return approach relates the increased incomes befo^ 
taxes to the total costs of the increased education. For auumber of 
reasons, the phrase “social rate-of-return” is a dangerous description 
of this rate but economists continue to use it for lack of a bettor term, 
both oT these approat;h*‘fi ihcluilo in the costs the potential earn Inga 
which fire foregone b,v the individual while he is at col.l*-tpf# it is import •• 
ant that foregone earningii be considered, when policy decisions are made, 
for at least two reasons: 1 ) foregone earnings represent the largest 

component , in fact 60 per cent, of the total cost of higher education; ^ ^ 

2 ) when we recognize that the student's time is not costless, the argument 
for efficiency in education is even stronger. 

The rate -of -re turns study which is of most immediate concern to us 
is one by Hansen in which he found that, after the completion of one year 
of college, the average rate of return on three more years is less for the 
individual than for society. This suggests, according to Hansen that the 
student pays more than his own way in securing -schooling at the college^ 
level. This might indicate the need for a re-study of the assessment of 
the costs of college against the individual, unless the possible under- 
invc?eiktis«ui in ooUMg*» Imiiti that would be produced is regarded as 
acceptable in some broader sense.** I shall return to the rate -ot -rot urns 
approach and its implication for financing policy in a later section of this 

paper. ■ ; 

Reference to manpower development is made frequently :in discussions 
of educational planning and financing, because manpower considerations 
more sharply the question of the priorities that are to be assigned^ to the 
various levels and types of educational programs. One obvious difficulty 
in using this approach is that there is only a very general relax >,onship 
between an occupation and the educational level required for that occupation 
Furthermore, the increasing mobility among occupations makes it even more 
difficult to base educational plans on forecasts of manpower needs • ne 
0 h,joc;ii<»u to this approacVj wirloh is more germane to a financing discussion, 
however, is imeie by lq*ol‘eaaor iJowen of IVlnoeton; 

*’The point is'*, he argues, *’ that estimates of the future 
needs of people with a given kind of training who are 
•needed* or 'wanted* are rather devoid of meaning unless 
one also has a good idea of the relation be tweep the 
benefits to be obtained by having this number of ti*aihed 
persons and the costs involved in having them ." 

This arguiflent implies the social rate-of-return approach which was just 
discussed. 

We shall set! later that these ecoaomic aspects of education are 
quite r«»levant to <1«rcisiens on sharing the costs of education, at this 
point, however, i would Ilk*' to .•ipecuinte on what the costii will be for 
community colleges. 

I shall deal only with the Ontario situation, and I hasten to 
apologize to delegates from the other provinces for this. I expect, 
though, that some general aspects of the exercise will be useful to you. 




Premier Hobarts expressed a fundamental government policy when he 
stated that 

**It is the task and purpose of this government to provide 
whatever opportunities are necessary to enable each indidvidual 
through education, to develop his potentialities to the fullest 
fiegrue «md to employ his talents to the greatest advantage. 

^ l am awoiimlng, In the enrolment eotima too that follow, that the 
Ontario aovernment gives some meaning to its stated policy by making pro- 
vision by 1976 for every high school graduate who wishes to continue to 
post-secondary education. %e specific, major assumptions, which you may 
wish to challenge, and % hope you do, are as follow: 

1) Community colleges will be established in every urban area with 
a population of at least 20,CXX> and a surrounding regional population 
of 8Q,00Q to 100,000. This would entail about 40 colleges. It would put 
95 percent of Ontario's hi^ school graduates within 30 miies of a college 
and about 75 percent within 10 miles. 

2) The community colleges would offer two-year programs apd, where- 
over* iKJtt^ntinl enrolments made It feasible, encompass the progrems now 
offered in the inotltutes of technology, the tenehero col logos, nursing 
schools and some of the private business and trade schools. When these 
estimates were being ma4e, the Committee on the Training of iSlementary 
School Teachers had not reported. Their recorameneation that elementary 
school teachers will eventually have to hold a ^miversity degree is 
commendable. It means thou^ that the estimates presented here must be re- 
duced by the projections for onrolleos in the universities* teacher 
training programs. On the other hand I understand that there 4e ccnsiderahle 
support for including nursing training in the now colleges. 

3) The colleges would admit any high school graduate. I Jiave not 
included an estimate of the number of persons who would enrol under the 
Ont^io provision that anyone over 16 is eligible for admission to these 
colleges. There is not previous evidence which would cnablo us to make re- 
liable ostimatos in this case. Nor have X included an ostlmatu of the jpart- 
time enrolments. t 

k) The proTX>rtion of high school graduates going to university would 
be pnehanged. If the university enrolments are as predicted by Pr» Sheffield 
in Jfhe Bladen Report , then the community colleges enrolment estimates 
should be reduced by 10 percent, since the Bladen Commission. assumed that 
the development of community colleges would have a negligible effect on 
university enrolments. 

5) By 1976, 10 percent of the high school graduates wogld not continue 
to full-time post-secondary education of some kind, due to marriage , 
necessity to employment, or for other reasons. ( In 196I about 45 percent 
of the high school graduates did not continue to post-secondary cducr tion. ) 
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6) Grade 13 would be ♦‘phased out*? or “telescoped in”, before. 1976 . ; 

and university preparatory courses would be taught in tirade 12* Few^^^ 
any, students would take this preparatoa?^ in two years ; ; 

On the basis of these assumptions we could expect S3* 000 students, . 
in 1976, to enrol in the First fear of the community colleges and 67,000 
in the Second Year. *lhe Second Year estimate is 20 percent less than for 
the Yirst Year to allow for the failure rate and the sli^tly lower entering 
class in the previous year. Yhus, we could expect a total enrolment of 

150,000. :: ■. - ivv..;; 

Although this total figure may be difficult to accept on first glance, 
it does not seem unreasonable, if appropriate facilities can be provided, 
to expect a four to five-fold increase in all other forms of; post second- 
ary education when the Bladen Commission predicted a •^ree-fold increzise 
in the enrolment of the well-establiohed university system^^^^ ^^^ 

Furthermore, if the cominunity college estimates are reduced by 10 per- 
cent, to 135,000, and are added to the Bladen projection of 155,000^ 
participation rate for all post-secondary education can be obt^ned.^^^^^^^^ ^ 
According to these calculations, nearly 50 Percent of the I8 to 21 year 
old age group would he enrolled in post-secondary institutions in 197®* 

The comparable figure for the United States in I963 was ^0 percent; it is 
expected to be about 60 percent in 1976. 

V/hat are the costs entailed in these estimates? . Again, we must make 
some quite strong assumptions and draw heavily on the data for similar 
institutions such as teachers colleges, nursing schools, and institutes 
of technology. The cost per student in each of these institutions are 
surprisingly alike. In 1963“'^, the operating costs per full-time student 
in the institutes of technology ranged from ;I600 to 3800; for teachers 
colleges the average was 37005 fbe average for hospital nursing schools 
was 3750 (excluding training assistance and perquisites.) When part-time 
students are included in the calculation for the institutes of technology, 
by giving them a weight of one quarter, the range for the institutes is 
3500 to 3600. On the basis of the present composition of enralment in 
non-university post-secondary education, these costs average 3700. ^is 
is exactly one third the operating cost (including assisted research) per. 
full-time student in Ontario universities in 1963-^* 

I am inclined to believe that 3700 per full-time student is a rather 
low figure on which to base an estimate for 1976, especially because this 
was the average cost in California’s junior colleges in 1957"^ and be- 
cause Macdonald in his Report for British Columbia put the cost at 3900 
for 1965* Biere is no apparent rationalization, however, for a hl^er 
cost estimate. 

If we use the 3700 estimate (in 1963-^ prices) and if community 
college operating costs grow at the rate predicted for universities by 
the Bladen Commission, then the operating cost per full-time student in 
community colleges in 1976 will be 31^00. 




The operating costs for th© estimated 150,000 students would be " 
million dollars* : ^ 




Capital cost estimates have been omitted from this paper both be- 
cause they are more closely related to the ^'program mix*’ of the new 
colleges and because such estimates would require even more speculative , / / 

assumptions about the size and number of colleges to be constructed each ^ 
year over the next decade* If you v/ere to suggest , however, that thes 
capital costs over the next 10 years would total about /fOO million dollars 
in today’s prices, you probably would be fairly close* A few remarks on ^ 
the methods of physical plant financing are included in the following^ V 
^ section*:.' ■ V ,■ ; ^ 

Th© many proposals in ansv/er to the question ’’who should pay for • ^ , 
higher education?” are considered concisely in the Bladen Report * iiVe can 
therefore skip quickly over the general issues and draw the special 
I implications for community colleges* First of all, what is the typic^ ^ 

pattern for the financial support of public community colleges in the United - ^ 
States? Could this pattern be adopted, or adapted, for Canada? X refer , . 
especially to those states with the greatest number of two-year colleges; y 

California, Texas, Florida, Mississippi, New York, Illinois and Michigan* 

In California' and Mississippi, four-fifths of the operating revenue comes ^ 

^ from local sources, one-fifth from the state, no tuition fee is charged; in^^\v 
Texas, New York and Michigan, the state, the locality and the student each^^^^ > 
contribute one-third of revenue; in Florida, the state pays two-thirds of 
. the coSlj with the local government and the student bearing; the remainder 
almost equally; in Illinois, the student pays one-tenth of tha cost while 
the state and local government divide equally on the balance* 

A brief review of these and other States reveals little similarity 
■ in the patterns of support* Two generalizations, though, do emerge: firstly 

the principle of sharing costs is widely accepted* Usually the students, 
the district, and the State each contribute an appreciable but varying ^ 
amount; secondly, an increasingly prevalent pat tern, is that in which the 
student, the locality, and the State each contribute an equal shara of the 
; cost*' ' , . ' - 

Consider the student first* Should he be expected to contribute and, ; 
if so, how much? This is not a question, in the first instance, of whether. 

; governments should support education by direct grants or indirectly through 
the' students; it is a question of whether the student should contribute , 

1 from his own, or family, resources* ^ 

The argument that the state should now provide fourteenC or more) ^ , 

years of ’’free” education because it previously provided elementary and 
secondary education can be dismissed readily* Education can never be ”free”_ 
until compensation is made for the earnings foregone* At the post-secondary 
level these are significant. Foregone earnings at the elementary and 
secondary level, because of the child employment laws, are negligible except 
in the final year or two* Elementary and secondary education has been ' 
provided at no cost' to the student because, as early as the l640*s the New ' 

' England colonies realized that decisions regarding children’s education 
should not be left to parents* 
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fills teiislJri -as ^ albeit somewhat later, by goveramont fin©sicial 

S 4 i>;x>itc such state ^oy increase the legal school-leaving 

age to eighteen, there is little r^^ftson to expect full iinaacial support, 
from the state. 



T'*dtio.i Zees shsv.ld bo charged at the post-secondary level not 
ye^ause tnis additional source partly offsets a fear of government control, 
iior because there is something morally good about doing so, nor because 
;Tees ai‘6 essential mret the shortfall in government support, but 
heca^re education c fers sigtiifi^caiit di rect benefits on the students theia- 
selves Crt^aging from 'potentially higher lifetime earnings and more 
attractive jobs to the itimisdiate pleasures of "college days" and increased 
loas teria ability enjoy leisure time). On the other hand, post-secondary 
education generates what the economist calls "external ecohoaies" or "social 
bansfit!?". In the ^ase of coinmuiiity colleges, one of major "external 
economiec’l . ill be the incieased flexibility of the labour force and a more 
satisfactory iahour market rosultiag from improved guidance and placement 
fiaifvicoss I cannot argin for full-cost pricing of eduention, n« some 
ocDnomlsts done, because the total amount of cducutien demandod would 

fall short or the optimal level to the extent that social returns exceed 
private returac.I'tirther study is urgently, needed in this area to determine 
vhe size of subsidies required, in the foim of reduced fees » fox the 
SiiOot sociall’ desirable prograiiis. Incidentally, fees should not be different 
for residents and for non-residents. If the non-resident reraainh, the pro- 
vince benefits by his increased education; if he leaves, the province has 
contributed to national understanding and unity. 

If students are to pay tuition fees, what of the "equal opportunity" 
^r "universal accessibility" arguments^ Should the studer.t receive bursa- 
ries or take out a loan? iS’or the reasons citdd previous?./, that education 
confers direct benefits on the individual, the student finance his 

education by loans. It should be added parenthetically tnat g>c^holarships 
should continue to be given in recognition of academic merit. 

These are the long-term arguments. The short-term view, especially 
in the case of the new colleges, leads to quite different conclusions. What 
the Robbins Committee said of higher education in general in Great Britain 
is especially true for a new type of educational institution which will 
enrol students who , on the average , come from lower income families and 
whose parents had no post-secondary education. ‘ 



The Robbins Report stated: 

"On balance we do not reconimond immediate recourse to a system 
of financing students ?.ofms. At a time when many p.’.ronts 
are only just bt'ginning to acquire the habit of oontempla,ting 
higher education for such of their childn#n, ospecitilly girls, 
ns are capable of benefiting by it, we think it probable that 
it would have undesirable disincentive effects* But if, as 
time goes on, the habit ts more firmly established, the 
arguments of justice in distribution and of advantage x’i increas- 
ing individual responsibility may come to weigh more heavily and 
lead to some experiment in this direction." (p.232) (Tliat is, 
in the direction of lo'ins.) 
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Bursaries should 00 used only to offset any disincentive effect 
that fees might have. Continuing studies will be necessary to determine 
when, to what extent and in what form loans may be introduced* 'fhit^ should 
imply, by the way, that quite different student aid schemes are necessary 
for the new community colleges than has been announced by the department of 
University Affairs for Ontario’s universities. 

'i^e disincentive effects of tuition fees are probably less for 3?er" 
sons who are enrolled on a part-time basis since they have been working 
and are therefore more aware of the tangible benefits of additioncil 
education .There should be a lesser, if any, need to offer bursary aid to 
them. Nor is there any ’^social Justice” argument for charging them a differ* 
ent fee, proportionately, than is paid by full-time students. 

To overcome the ’’disincentive problem” ns quickly ns possible, and 
as an Integrnl feature of any financing schemes, the roaulta of rate of 
return and other studies should be made available in sirnplo form to hi^ 
school students, their guidance teachers and parents. ’’Belllhg” more 
education to students may be necessary for some time. Most 'suryey^^ in^^ 
for example, that it is J^o obtain a better Job and increased earnings that 
students continue their education. This, one would expect, would be even 
truer of students in two-year colleges than in universities. It is to be 
hoped, however, that an appreciation of the non-economic benefits of 
education will come later. * 

- An estimate of the amounts to come from the student and from public 
sources based on social and private rates of return unfortunately must 
Await further study in this area. Meanwhile, rough justice ccai be done by 
reference to the distribution of costs in the universities. In 1963*6V^ 
university tuition foes represented 28 percent of the operating income 
(excluding assisted research). On the assumption that the social returns 
exceed private returns, per student, to a greater extent for miiversities 
than for community colleges, a tuition fee of one- third the operating costs 
seems appropriate for the commfanity colleges. Two- thirds of the operating 
costs must come from public sources. 

In most discussions on the ostablishing of Community colleges, it 
is argued that enthusiastic local support is essential to the success of a 
college. Local support is then usually translated as local finsaicing. 
Mun?cipnlities, however, should be exempted from major financial contribut- 
ions, to the community colleges. liOQ^l businesses should bo encouraged, 
though, to contribute to special project funds. Mnny smaller corporations 
and individuals may choose to contribute to a local college whereas they 
would not be especially intorested in a more remote university. 

The reasons for omitting municipalities from the financial sources 
are probably well-known and need only brief mention. The municipetli ties 
depend on real estate tax and their assessment values vary widely. In a 
short study 1 did earlier, 1 found that at a one^half-mill rate only three 
out of 37 communities could raise $200 per student whereas at even a two- ' 
mill rate 25 percent of the communities could not raise this amount. Further 
more , the commuijiities requiring the hipest rates to support their colleges 
would probably benefit the least since many of their graduates would seek 


















employment in the larger centres. As we saw earlier « most of the Afijerican 
community colleges do receive substantial financial assistance from the 
locality* llti^ holdoter from the 

was less mobilo'^d it was the community which benefited most by th^ loci^ 
collS^iisome of late ^tates^- MassacihuSott^^^^^^^^ ti^ltingloW^ 

the municipalities* financial responsibilitios. ' 

■' . ; iiiis leaves the provincial anvl federal governments as the mnin - 
sotu^ces of funds^ i^ sha^’^ea for the federal, and provincial^^^:^'^ 

govei^mehts i« o praeSatic question concerning the tas^ asreomonts 

rather than a constitutional question. On the basis of the present agree- 
iiientSf an equal sharing of the balance of the operating costs seems 
appropriOtSi.A^is .ineains.' that' one* itotal cost would’ bo borne 

by t)ie ySlnhient>, vone^'t^ird tiy "^^he- ^oiiinde " ^d" o^ 
goveripent^-'- ^ f 






. ' -j’' «IM^:the^:da8e* of^^theifdderal'-’lgovej^ simply . 

a broader ihteri»?etation of the 

SAct.'^;;.-fo:^|)iroiidii^de''?^^ the^^ct|‘-^r''^exar^^ fehO;1tr^ihg^ 

■ medical, teclmologists hut not for nurses seems iiicohSisteht • , JHirthormore ' 

to describe electronics, but ncit^ English * .a«i :a vocational courser is to- 
take 0 narrow and short-sifted view of the skills required by graduates 
of these colleges* ^thouf this Act avmajor contributi^^ 
development ;of postffsecondaryviedueatibn^. it will bias future patterns Of ’ 
education^cin ,an widesirahie way* unless the terms of the Act ard omehded ■ ’ 
significantly, when fit is revised in 1967-. I)r* Andrew : Stewart Points ■ 
in his recent Report c: fehO' dangers of 'fes^tric tiy^ f aatsi He - s^d 
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*»53ie grant, structure seems to 4avo^^ liad soine effect on the 
iwilative emphhsis bn the different function's peffojrtfted by ^ 

:bbllGgevma^t 
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... it np|>tmrs ih.nt the formulae for support of the 
junior colleges have contributed to the pre-occupation 
of the college with university education and to the 
failure to undertake qthor programs , including extension 
programs 



If 



Dr. Stewart’s concern was with academic rather thfin technical i 
programs but the basic problem is the same in both cases. 

There is nothing wrong of course with using differential grants 
to provide for special needs. Too often though the governments may not 
be aware of the undesirable effects the grants will have, and worse, 
may not be clo-nr on what the offfecis should bo. 



When we come to the provincial governmerts there is only one major 
point that needs to be made. The Bladen Commission recommended the use of 
a financial formula for the allocation of funds among universities* The 
need for such a formula will be even greater in the case of community 
colleges. A financing formula would be based on the relative costs of 
different programs in the colleges and would assign funds according to 
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the luiaher of student^ in each proipram* of the aajo? Statfs have re* a 
eorted to such foimuias both to reduce the time required to review the 
budget proposals and to 1 ^ some fiscal autonomy for the individual^ 

colleges* Zie use of formula financing could be coupled with a five-ye«up 
^ grant plan such as is used in the Ihiited^ Kingdom* Some of the objections to 
long-term grants are that prices may increase In unexpected ways and un- 
foreseen needs arisen These problems would be offset, however i by reference 
to the annual cost studies which are necessary in developing |he finonce^^^^^^^^^ 

I = * iho fiuiuict^^^^b^^^^ 

for portly financih the capital costs of 
I the new colleges from h Cb?ant Fund such as the Blc 

h Beport recommencte f^ uxtiversities* Ihe nrbvi^ share would probsb^ 
t ^ i*aised t^ I agree with the Bobbins Committee that **the 

general planning of public investment is highly technical .and we prefer to 
leave it for more export discussion.** (p«210) ^ 

[ %e ffl£^ny questions concerned with the financing of community 

r colleges obviously have no simple answors* Community collogoSi however, are 
[ such an important innov^ in Canadiah oducatlon that their financing 

j desorvosy oven dem^^ndSi the isi^ttes be opened to widespread* ini^r^ 
f disbussio^ In Morley^s biography of B^jamin X^sraeli, the author^^^^ 

^ *'Be6ple do not nttend pub^ ^ he tau;^t * bpt to be 

excited, flattered and plnased*'^^^^ % much flattery in what 

f X have said; you may no| edu^ have been pleased, but if yop hove 

I excited to a diecussion of those importer questions, then we Mil haw 

accompliehed.;;much*' . ■ 
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QUESTlONa FIMM AigSiWQ FHC»1 GROtIP OISCgSSIQN 

WIIJJAH HERGE> Frontier College s 

I think Frof. Stager knowo from remarks I made behind hie back 
that X was going to disagree with him somewhere* I woiild like to step out 
of my role at Frontier College if I may because X do not think we are dir«» 
ectly conee^edt but 08 anybody can tell from my tartan 1 do come from the 
Province of New Brunswick where the average income is about 000* 1 am 

very happy to see that in the MiiTlster’sepeech he referred to the tuition 
fee in the new Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology as going to be 
normal* I can realize that from an economist’s point of view probably 
your statements are quite correct, but I suggest that, if not in a wealthy 
province like Ontario and X doubt if the northern part is, at least in the 
less wealthy provinces asking the student to pay as much as a third of the 
tuition costs is much too much and maybe you already agree with that* I 
would hope that some of tte moral issues of social justice will eater into 
the decisions on tuition fees besides that of the economic one* 

DEAN STAGER ; 

Xt is more by way of eomc?ent than by answert X did point out it 
was the economist's poini of view, but X would like to have yo^ return 
comments* Xf you were to have a tuition fee in the community colleges of 
say sero instead of $300 this might be about 1056 of the total posts if we 
include foregone earnings* Now X ask two questions; is 10% tl^t impor*- 
tant when a person is meddng his educational decision, and secondly is it 
possible that he completely ignores his foregone earnings? Xf tuition 
fees are as important as you say they are, it suggests to me that he com- 
pletely ignores, shall we say, $3,000 for round figures that he could be 
earning per year. 

WILLIAM PIJatCE ! 

Well X think from an economist's point of view it is a very good 
argument to say that a student who is going to earn; more money as a result 
of his education should contribute towards his education* Maybe we could 
hear Mr* Earle from Newfoundland say something about that* Hpwever, X 
think that when you take the condition of a student graduating from hi|^ 
school, where h« has no money and may have to go to a strange fown, al- 
thou^ a community college may help , where he has to pay room and board, 
buy very expensive text books, and support himself in other ways over and 
above the cost of tuition, that even if you are saying from an economist's 
point of view that he should pay for his educe tier; at that moment he does 
not have the cash to pay for it* Now the thousand dollar federal student 
loan has gone a little way towards helping in this situation, but X found 
that that is merely a drop in the bucket as far as students ' expenses are 
concerned these days* And so althou^ you may be right from an 
academic and economist's point of view, idien you consider the position of 
the individual student, at least to the east of Ontario, and X think in 
the North of Ontario also, and from what X have seen of the northern parts 
of the provinces to the west, that your argument is not valid* 



PEAN STAGSRi 



' . - Well I think 

ufiio'f' viQ n6fidl s Qi jtosn sch©?R€? &xk^, ]pai tiCTitlsyly .if ; • th© coiB*' 

Sty collega IB - to he the aLlt trailing ^ 

■suggested' over .the last ' two- days it : 0 ©r‘taixay ' must :be#;^ A men who has a 
family to support and profeafeXy a home to continue certainly needs a very 

sophisticated-' l<oan ' soheme.' at ■ his disposjcil-t . .iVhftt- l. am .arguing- essen**: 

t'laXly -is ■ that -a --hureary scheis^ .he very sho-rt^' term; one- bhat when- .- : 

we do set up bursaries we r^Gognlve them as a short'^terro* stop-gap meaflhr© 
and that we be concerned ivith developing th3 most sophisticated and the 
far ranging loan Scheme which will be necessary teh years from now* 



WIIJJAil HERGE ; 

I woiild like td see an increase in the availability and sin© of 
loans available, but 1 would alee argue that the student going on for say 
five or aix years of post-secondary education is going to get himself in 
pretty fantastic debts in terms of what he can earn immediately after h© 
graduates and therefore I would make a plea ^.alsoif for the students who 
need it, for a largo bursary program ms well a loan program* 



DEAN STAGER ; ‘ 

where the social worker, or the sociologist comes 
into the picture, tells us wha^j sort of outstanding cre^t persons at this 
age should be carrying and this Is what X was suggesting that many persons 
concerned with education should be stating their position on these many 
.questions*:, ' ■/ 



Comment J 



get any. 



X have applied for - X hav© no aasaumnce that I am. going to 
I am : going, t© have to morrow money in September . to ' C<»»plete, my 



education* y .;,.d!he Imrds'Mp. not - ©nXy ,ef Mvlng 



to borrow money, but of having 



to give up a kind of- a- ©.tanda'ra of lltdng that- people perhaps of my 
, age have V. worked -hartl- f^ me-- a , bit 'imeasy when- people^say ’^every- - 

body cah- get an education, 5.t is there?/ all 'you have \ to do Is ■ to look- for ■ 
it*”-: . it' ccmeo dowif -to-^-the basic f?x*t ofa©llsrs- -?:^nd 'cents. - ■ fou men- 
.-tiohed'- earlier - that. I’eaucation - ^vill 'never: 'be- 'Iree” and perbapa ■ this ' is ' the 
..way- it-' should be* ' ' But/ I-: feVi aerne' should be given ' 

- to - people that - are looking --for m©re ' 'education -as/to - whether they 

are going to be able to to It financial p©'i«,t- 'Of view. '' '.' . 



















Dgtfl STAOBgi 



X think thnnn orn only two onewora to your eomnanta and f irat ona ia 

that wa do noad 0 much hotter loon aehema than wo have* thia ia what X waa 
dU(£6datinQ* Your prohlcma about not knowing whathor yof would ho ahla to 
gat a loon and whont ore certainly problaaa of adminiatration ond| I thinkf 
broodar dnaa of concept* X think loiaia ahould be available to any atudant 
who ia regiatarad in any lagitiaata educational program* And an invaatnant 
in education ia one ^^^o that can be made* Secondly X am not 

aura that thara ahould be the great burden attached to educational loana 
that there aaama to be* After aH the inereaae in debt carried by our 
population la conaidex ablet it ia increaaing annually f and X thihk that 
there needa to be a change in attitude* Xhia ia why Z waa uaing worda like 
habit* We need to viow taking loana for education in a much different way 
than we have in tho poet* 

m/ AlAW fHOMAsV 



X though^ that the data that you did uae waa admirable* But you had to 
to ^amiaa areaa in which you aimply had no data to work on and thia waa in 
terma of age populationa outaide of the conventionol achool groupi different 
kinds of atudonta* Now it strikes me that the concept towards which we 
have been struggling in the last two days ia a eone^t which suggeata 
precisely the areas you had to diamiaa in fact become the pre*-occupation 
of the community college* ^ wonder if you would take an educated guess 
at this stage hecauae while it aeema to me the formulation of data is 
excellent t it is the use Of it that worries mo in terms of projecting the 
coat of the community college* Would you even guess on the degree to 
which data regarding the unconventional student, both in terms of the 
kinds of atudies, the kind of relationship he has with the institution, and 
also the kind of age he is, will alter the situation? Xs that data likely 
to completely alter the kind of data you have, and if it is, can you guess 
in which direction it mii^t alter it, so that one can make some suesses 
about financial plans that will allow for the surprises that the 
eneduragoment of the unconventional student may provide in terms of 
finaheiaX prcjections?^^ ^ 



DR* STAGER; 



As Alan pointed out X had limited data and the statement I wanted to 
make was that this would be the cost at a minimum , that government end 
persons concerned must realise that in 1976 we must be prepared to spend 
*1210 million per year for the operating costs of these institutions* Now 
there may be a danger of course, in making a atatsment like this • Xhe 
governments may accept it as the maximum* But if we are thinking of the 
adult student, about double the number X suggested would seem reasonable. 



4ji terms of full-time equivalents about 300,000 students, imd I think that 
the (^fect of the part-time and the mature student coming back to the 
community college would only enhance the enrollment of those who are going 
from full-time secondary to full-time tertiary. 



DR. AL/W THOHASs 

Onetrailcr question. Your projections are based on a cost per student. 
Is there any basis for us deciding whether or not some kinds of part- 
time and older students may in fact cost more then the student on whom 
you are making your estimn t ion 7 And this is nlao a necessary part of sur 
{ipproachlng this issue on a sensible basis. 



DR. gTAQKR? 

Or it may cost less. I think a mature student mi^t make efficient 
use of the resources. 



DR. NORMAR GOBLB s 

I know that economists must work in economies, and cannot make any 
comment on the propriety of reaching certain decisions* there is an in- 
creasing volume of evidence across the country , that suggests that generally 
Speaking, and subject to many exceptions, the population of our universi- 
ties tends to consist of young people who got there because their families 
were in an economic situation rather better than the average, and there- 
fore that direct assistance to university students tends to confirm, make 
permanent and even make hereditary the condition of privilege. If you take 
money away from the general population and give it to them you arc taking 
from the 'have-nots” and giving to the "haves”. ^Ihis is one of the seasons 
why when isnlversit;, is mentioned as a possible analogy to the cormnunity 
college I shudder, let us stay away from that comparison. Ihc coswmnity 
colleges are going to be on attempt to remedy a serious social and 
educational state of injustice in our society. Is there any hope that in 
connection with financing them there will be devised some principles of 
the financing of elementary, pro-elementary and secondary education that will 
bo no now nn approiich to tho problem of economic injustice in our 
sociuty OH t. he community colleges ore new in their approach to the problem 
of educational Inequality? 



DR. STAGER ; 

I would agree completely if not emphasize the remarks you have made 
that the community college certoinly is being established to overcome many 
of the social inadequacies or injustices. The bursary schemes which will 
be essential, and on a much larger scale than we have known in the past, 
must be oeen as short-term schemes and when the community colleges are 
well established, when and if the habit of post secondary education is 
well estnblishod, only at that time do we switch to a loem scheme. But I 
am concerned that if wo got Into a bursary scheme the regions for 
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introducing It will have been forgotten* So ainny inetitutions, no mw 
orrangeaienta we have made continue and the reasona for introducing them 
are forgotten and take on new meanings. Even in the long run, apart from 
the economic return to the individual, one reason I am concerned about 
using a lo(m scheme is am afraid if we don't the 

(federal and provincial) which would be available for capital financing 

he diverted to bursaries. You may be more familiar with the situation 
in Stgland than I am. Certainly only the upper classes and upper middle 
classes were entering the universities. The Bobbin's committee not only 
for eponowic reasons but for other social Justice reasons emphasized the 
need f 01* loans, so that the somewhat fixed bundle of government funds 
available for education would be used for capital financing. Once you 
make the places available, somehow or other those students who want to get 
there will j O on to post~M«wwimary education, if you make one hundred 
places nvailablo, one hundred places will be filled. If on the other hand 
you use the money to provide fifty places and then five bursaries to those 
fifty people, you have i^ored thc( other fifty who I submit will come from 
the more disadvantaged families than the first fifty. Ihis is second reason 
I ar^e for a loan scheme and for some contribution from the students, so 
the federal and provincial money will be available for capital financing. 

In your second (question you were. asking about the elementary and secondai^ 
school financing. I think you may have refereace to the need for specif 
classes for disadvantaged students, for specii»-.ly privileged students, 
whatever the case may be. I think if we do accept the ^vernment policy, < 
the social policy that we must provide the best opportunity for everyone 
to make full use of his intellectual and other resources that this ^lie» 
that we have the arrangements nvailaolo , financing arrangements available 
for nil of these studonts. If government makes the decision that everyone 
will bo in nchool until aged l 6 or iB, then I think it lo oasontial that 
government provide those opportunities for the different types of students. 



MR. EAMB s , ; '-..I' ' 

The Hen. H.R.V.Earle. of Education. Newfoundland; J 

-J ■ I’-TW ■ ^ ■ I . . . J-. - -r. L I T- ■ j ; 

W© feel that in doing what we are for our university student^, and I hope 
that if wo get in the community college area we will be able ito do ns well 
if net better , throu(^ completely free tuition and added to that what may 
be a real shock to you the addition of salaries and allowances to students. 
Wo are reacting in a wfdy which Is rather the adverse to what the Dean 
Wo i.hat w« *nfi not only helping the student but wf| nro helping 

the economy and I would like to finish by asking a i|uestion. jlf he does 
not feel that in prodding the people into the field of education where it 
is most needed we are not at the same time prodding the economy of the ^ 
future of our province and we think, we are quite convinced actually, that 
this move of ours is an extremely wise investment in the futu|^e. 



DR. STAG]ai i 

I can only say, sir, that I completely agree with you. I hope your 
scheme is only a short-term one until Newfoundland too has a very strong 
habit of post-secondary and that the funds you have made available for the pay-* 
STt b rf feco wifLl become available to provide more places and bettor 
fsollHlim. 



SUMMARY ; Gai»net Vam* Conforonce Chnlrman^i 



Me comenced our discussioas by m exandnation of the need for and 
the role of the Connwinity CteUege in our society# Caught up in cm evei>- 
increasing rate of technological change* we are discovering that our 

educational methods and structures are not doing the whole job, and 

that our traditional concepts of work and employment are becomtog obsolste. 

We found that education faces a double challenge* that of bringing 
its structure and method of operation up-to-date and casting off the shac- 
kles of traditional* restrictive conseivatism# It must be capable of 
adjusting to future demands, and of fulfilling new, different and 
pressing social needs# 

£ 0 rly in the seminar we noted a tendency to equate the junior coll- . 
ege* design^ to provide university transfer credits, with the Community 
College* and the concensus appeared to be that this was indeed undesir- 
able and quite foreign to the primary purpose of the Commimity College# 

: ' : It- wqs recognised that* if the ^miver 8 itie 8 so desire* they may and 

probably should allow certain appropiate credits for achievement at 
Community Colleges* hut that the pattern of education at the Communxty 
College should be not structured with this as the guiding and predominant 
principle. It was considered that the true Community College should be 
located in a physical establishment* with curricula designed to meet the 
needs of its own locality and of its own students, and that, while rec- 
ognising the econony's growing demand for new* different and generally 
higher skills in «mixos” which change through time imd geography* the 
Community College must satisfy an equally important need for a programme 
of flexible* continuing* ‘'popular” education in the broadest sense. 

The exchange of information about the different approaches to the 
Community College concept in the various parts of Canada was most rewarding 
It was interesting to learn of the broadening scope of the Community 
ColloK«s itt ^fttario, and of that province's plons to decentralise the 
responsibility for the "management'' of these institutions, while still 
maintaining an essential and sensible measure of control of the plnimum 
criteria and standards by the Department of Education. 4 

Equally intriguing was the discussion of the method and degree of 
involvement of the various segments of other social Institutions In the 
planning, administration and curriculum development of the Community 
CoHego* anU In the articulation of its programme with the traditional 
patterns of formal education. 

There may ho'm been some over-emphasis on these matters* ydth a 
resulting lack of stress on the fundamentea concept and social role of the 
Community College. We heard of several methods of involvement - or lack 
of involvement - of boards, advisory comnulttoes, the community* faculty, 
business and industry and of students in these important matters and 
again there seemed to ho too great a preoccupation with the transfer credit 
question* as opposed to attending to the major tasks of the Conuaunity 
College. 
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We were also warned against too great a Xiasion with aa l 
by the business and industrial community in an effort to make every 
single thing done at a Community College capable of direct and immediate 
application to the world of worko 

In passing! 1 was impressed by the lack of recognition of the great 
supportive contribution wMch can and must bo made by the professional 
c: -lunity as such. I was caso irapressod by a sort of understatement of the 
nvailahility of the advantages of the Community Collago to the entire 
j 5 opHlatij.oii! to the “reopectability** of this avonuo of educa tion t and to 
the ,;,en‘>ral absence of built-in social barriers to fHirticipation in adult 
oduentien at the Community College* 

However, I detected a tendency to play down or by-psss the 
requirements for a guidance and counselling service, and when it was 
mentioned, to assign to if^ a role which can work great harm on the concept 
and acceptability of the Community College. Is it now true that K^ien we 
say ” do a good job at the Commimity College and perhaps you may then be 
acceptable for a higher level of education” - does this not create a 
definitely negative impression? Should we not say ”do a good job >here and 
you will be better at wJiat you do and how you live” - ii* a positive way. 

Some of the new approaches to the architectural design and layout 
of universities wore explored, since they may apply equally to viommunity 
Colleges, e most significant approaches seomed to be an Improved provi- 
sion for easy expansion of departments by relatively small Incraments, 
and improved and increased arrangements for the formal and informal, 
planned 7 md unplanned, contact between the faculties and students of all 
departments, 

The training, selection and organization of the teaching staffs of 
CommuTiity Colleges provided a basis for some interesting specul |ion 
about the various teaching staff models which raiidit serve as a sort of 
guide the structuring of the teaching staffs of Community Colleges, 
if Indeed it wuuld be wise to follow any existing model or models, 

consensus appeared to be that the broad role of the Community 
College d«m«»ndra H wide variety of teaching ritaff, with an accompanying wide 
variety of spwolai skills and Aptitudes, quite dtffvrenjb from the 
”snmeneca** which one observes in some parts of the existing educational 
structure. There is a strong suggestion of ’ a needed baeio qualification 
of Siiii'ti sort, and there Is general agreement on the esoontial roquireroont 
that teachers ijossess a demonstrated ability to function as a teacher. 

Such a varied assortment of peo/ie, all teachers vit a Community 
Collets, make it essential that careful administration must be brotl^t to 
bear in selecting the teachers and in welding the group tog'^ther, ^ 
deve3-oping a true esprit-de-corps, and in handling wisely the serious 
problems of title, salary, work-loadt^ etc. Such a faculty, all imbued with 
a team spirit and a sense of real participation in a body of responsible 
people, and with a deairo to advance its own professional development on 
a continuing basis seems to be the desired one. 




IJhere eoemod to W no octive cmd positive general ogreeincnt on a 
form of orgnnizntion or n type of oripnisatlonal affiliation of tenchera w 
Community CoXIeges, nlthoue^ o number of peraonal opinione wore put foward. 
In discuMion of the finanoial patterns and problems related to Community 
Colleges, it became obvious that the economist has a most in^rtant role 
to play in identifying the several economic issues which confront us. These 
issues may be different from those arising from political and ao^al^ 
considerations, and often widely at variance with those of ^e pducator , 

and they must be clearly identified and oep^ and must be recopiaed * 

and considered as such, and not allowed to muddy further the thii^g ^ 
about overall problems. Otherwise we may well fall further into pe trap of 
planning our Community CoUeges to fall into the various categories of 
education and training most likely to receive maximum finpeial support 
from traditional sources 5 to the detriment nff otherwise au.gat be a 

far iK)ro useful overall programme. 



It is only natural that a good many of the points raised 
1965 conference on Adult laucnti^^^^^ Colleges wepe fought for- 

ward again, Rather than recite these, I refer you to Dr, Alan^^omas 
excellent recapitulation which appears in the proceedings of tuat meet- 
ing and to my own brief fhtroduetory remarks at our opening session on 

Monday* 

To me, the most significant aspect of this three-day national semi- 
nar is that we have been able to determine and discuss some of t;he problem 
areas, even thou^ eii^riettce has not yet suggested their solution, where- 
as only a few years ago it would have been in^ssible even to assemble a 
group of 15 ^ from all parts of C an ada to discuss this matter, let alone 
to identify some of the more important problem, areas, Even so, I note 
with some regret the lack of what mij^t be considered a full representation 
of the majority of the organizations which cooperated in the siionaorship 
of the seminar. 



It appe<irs to be obvious that we have, in the Community College, 
an opportunity to do something new and exciting in Canadian edi 4 catio;^^ 
filling the broad and basic needs of the community, I trust that we will 
be able to develop new and different philosophies and techniques to meet 
the challenge of this opportunity, rather than imitate, adapt and other- 
wise deform the methods Of our traditional educational »pattems in an 
attempt to make them fit the different shapes and sizes of this new 
educational service. We must *?ot become preoccupied with detailed pro- 
cedures before eramining the whole problem. 



For the firsv tiipo in our history, the latent human potential for 
intolleotual, cultural, eothotio and even phyeicnl growth - which so tw 
hns buan rtupprweood f«>r many the osoentlal jiresourea of tho world of 
work — may bo released and nurtured, to create a weocial fabric of greater 
brightness and richness than we have ever known*, 



We must not become so preoccupied with the ease of administration 
rather than the problems of creation and with an economic and raechaniatio 
approach to the philosophy of the Community College, or so engrossed ^th 
demanding a materialistic, transfer credit, and oven a **cold cash return 



t 



frern the programme that we lose sight of the fact that education must pro- 
vide an answer to the two mtijor challenges which are put squaroly before 
us by the increasing rate of application of technology to the economy* 

Certainly, we must educate people to ensure an adequately trained 
manpower to operate the economy, and to keep this manpower properly and 
continuously retrained or upgraded* But also, and I deem this to be 
equally important to Conada, I suggest that educ<*tion, particul^ly in the 
Community College, must he an end in itself and a contxibution ^o how we 
live as civilized human beings* 

Ve must provide ap environment in which the ordinary citizen ^ many 
of whom may have litfelo forisal education, may discover and develop 
himself, learning of his strengths and weaknesses, his potentials for 
growth and, above all, the cultivation of the interests which constitute 
a true oxpreseion of each individual’s human identity* After all, human 
beings can only perfojrm with excellence in those areas in which they are 
interested, and only such performance can bring them real satisfaction and 
meaning, thus enabling them to make their maximum contribution to society* 

Petermining, and working toward the actual achievement of the role 
of the Community College, is the most important and exciting next step 
in Canadian education* T^s conference has helped us all forward in 
this task, and I express our collective appreciation to the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education and to the six cooperating bodies, to our 
speakers and panel members, and to Dr* Thomas and his staff, for pro- 
viding us with this opportunity* 

Finally, it has boon a great pleasure to serve you as your general 
chairmor* 1 have found it a rewarding personal experience, and I sincerely 
apprcciato each and every delegate's obvious interest and onthueiesm* May 
1 wish you the best of good luck and succeas in your important work* 
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